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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 

MorTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1920.35. P. R., Ind., $5; Mrs. A. P., Pa., $1; 
Mrs. M. W., Mo., $1; Mrs. S. B., N. Y., $1. Total: 
$1928.35. 

St. JoseEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1883.50. F. & R.R., Ill., $20; H. M., Ohio, $2; 
Mrs. J. K., Ill., $2; C. C., Pa., $5; Miss R., N. J., $5; 
Mrs. J. F., Ind., $1; Mrs. T. E., Ill, $1. Total: $1919.50. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1905.19. Mrs. J. M. McC., Ala., $1; H. M., 
Ohio, $1; K. A. R., Ala., $6. Total: $1913.19. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1904.55. H. M., Ohio, $1; M. L., Pa., $2. 
Total: $1907.55. 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 


Previously acknewledged: $3251.40. Indiana: N. 
N., $1; Illinois: Mrs. A. M. H., $4; Kentucky: W. 
J. C., $20; Nebraska: M. B., $1; New York: D. 
A. C., $9.50; Mrs. P. H. B., $5; EK. H., $2; M. &S., 
$0.85; M. C. F., $5; Ohio: Rev. J. A. S., $1; N. 
N., $1. Total: $3301.25. 


My greatest joy in leaving the world was to think 
that I would communicate often.—St. Margaret Mary. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Robert J. Jenne, Louisville, Ky.; Caroline von 
Stotzingen; Mrs. J. M. Duerr. 


~ CAROLINE VON STOTZINGEN { 


The sons of St. Benedict in America join with their 
confréres in the other lands of the globe in offering to 
their esteemed and respected Father in Rome, the Rt. 
Rev. Fidelis von Stotzingen, O. S. B., Abbot Primate of 
the Benedictine Order, their heartfelt sympathy in the 
loss of his venerated mother, Caroline von Stotzingen, a 
lady of noble birth, who departed this life on January 
27th, 1926, at the ripe old age of 84. We doubt not 
that the deceased, who edified her fellow men by a 
devout life and the daily reception of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, was well prepared for the journey to eternity. 
We pray that she may rest in peace. 


+ Mrs. J. M. DuerR + ~ 

The recently blessed Coadjutor Abbot of New Subiaco 
Abbey in Arkansas, the Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, 
O. S. B., likewise mourns the loss of a good mother, 
whose passing to a better life occurred on February 
7th in the 62nd year of her age. This happy mother, 
Mrs. J. M. Duerr, had the consolation both of receiving 
from the anointed hands of her son the last sacraments 
in preparation for death and of having him present 
with her until she closed her eyes in the sleep that 
knows no awakening in time. On January 2\st, Mrs. 
Duerr, though not in the best of health at the time, 
attended the impressive ceremonies at the abbey when 
her son received the solemn blessing of the Church in 
his new dignity. May her soul and the souls of all the 
faithful departed rest in peace. 





The Dewdrop 


(In memory of Magdalene’s conversion) 
A. K., O. S. B. 


A soul in sorrow wept me during night; 

At morn God’s sun decked me with queenly dowry; 
At noon it drew me to the realms of light— 

As diamond for fair Magd’lene’s crown of glory. 
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What is Your Standard of Appreciation? 


By the time that the March number of THE GRAIL 
reaches the most of our readers, Lent will be far ad- 
vanced, Passiontide will be at hand, and Easter will not 
be far off. 


WHAT THE Books SHOW 


Undoubtedly the recording angels have had a busy 
season marking down the good works performed by 
their charges: mortifications of the eyes and the ears 
and the unruly tongue, which is forever going out of 
bounds; mortification of the taste, which hankers after 
sweets or for lunch between meals; the hoarding up 
for the missions, or for the poor, of the nickels that 
might have been spent for goodies or at the movies; 
besides this, daily attendance at Mass and at the Holy 
Table are not among the least of the meritorious works 
that the good angels have recorded in golden letters. 
How much better we feel because of these little mortifi- 
cations and other good works. 


CHARITY IS UNSELFISH 


To perform good works for the purpose of atoning 
for one’s sins and to sanctify oneself is good and pleas- 
ing in the sight of God. But if we were to think of 
self to the exclusion of others, we should be very selfish 
indeed. While true Christian charity begins at home, 
it is comprehensive, including all men, excluding none. 
The spiritual welfare of others should have equal value 
with our own, for the commandment urges that “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is this that 
prompts so many works of mercy and charity in behalf 
of the poor, the needy, the suffering, the widow, the 
orphan, the unfortunate. 


CurRISstT’s LOVE FOR SINNERS 


The approaching Passiontide is the most memorable 
of all the seasons of the ecclesiastical year, because it 
was in Passiontide that Our Redemption was accom- 
plished. By the spilling of the blood of the Lamb the 
gates of heaven were opened, man was reconciled to 


God, the fount of mercy towards sinners was filled to 
overflowing, and salvation was wrought for all men. 
But from this it does not follow that all men are, by 
that very fact, going to see salvation. No, each must 
apply to Himself the merits of Christ, each must labor 
for his own salvation. But, despite the fact that Christ 
has died for all, many will not be saved, unless others 
by their prayers and good works come to their aid. 


Our LOVE FoR SINNERS 


If we love Christ, we shall keep His commandments. 
By His command we are to love God above all things, 
but our neighbor as ourselves. We show our love for 
our neighbor by the interest we take in his spiritual 
welfare. This love should be manifested, in the first 
place and above all, by our good conduct, then, by 
practical works of charity. Of these works not the 
least is the distribution of good literature: tracts and 
pamphlets that explain points of Catholic doctrine, 
Catholic papers and magazines. When, for instance, 
you have read your own papers and magazines, do not 
lay them aside, or destroy them, but pass them on. You 
are thus performing a noble mission. 


THE I. E. L. For SINNERS 


Various societies and pious confraternities have been 
instituted in the Church for the conversion of sinners. 
One of the numerous societies thus instituted is “The 
International Eucharistic League for the Union of 
Christendom.” The grand object of this society, which 
is all-embracing, is threefold: (1) union and har- 
mony among Catholics; (2) the return to the Church 
of all non-Catholic Christians; (3) the conversion 
of all non-Christians—heathens, pagans. The condi- 
tions of membership are extremely simple and will not 
burden even the most busy: a brief daily offering is 
asked of members (and this can be made in one’s 
own words, and at any time, preferably in the morning, 
and anywhere), then, an occasional Communion is of- 
fered and a Mass heard once in a while for the inten- 
tions of the League. There are no other conditions or 
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obligations. In this League we have a maximum of pur- 
pose with a minimum of practice.—We feel that the 
International Eucharistic League for the Union of 
Christendom should have a special appeal this year, 
especially since the International Eucharistic Congress 
meets within a few months in our very midst. Send 
your name and address to the editor of THr GratL for 
certificate of admission to the League. Let us add a 
few thousand more names within the coming months 
and thus show our appreciation for the gift of faith. 
The higher we esteem this precious gift, the greater 
will be our efforts to make Christ known and loved 
and served. 


The Liturgical Movement 


To appreciate the beauties of a work of art in de- 
tail, one must be acquanited with the canons of art; 
to enjoy fully the fine points in high grade music (and 
hold in abhorrence jazz and ragtime, which grate on 
the refined ear), likewise requires training. Similarly, 
must the Catholic be instructed, if he would appreciate 
the ceremonies of the Church, which are so attractive 
and replete with meaning, whether they be seen in the 
Mass, in the administration of the sacraments, or in 
her other functions. Although the Mass, and all that 
pertains to it, is rightly looked upon as something holy, 
yet the sacred liturgy, the accompanying ceremonies, 
because they are not grasped, commonly do not convey 
to the majority of the laity the purpose for which they 
were instituted. 


Naturally the evil is to be remedied by a study of 
the liturgy, by learning its intent and purpose. “In 
various parts of Europe,” says The Record (St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota), “the liturgical 
movement has reached an advanced stage of develop- 
ment with marked results in the revival of a deeper 
Catholic spirituality among the faithful.” The laity 
in America are beginning to desire that the liturgical 
movement be inaugurated among us too. 

With this in mind, the Benedictines of St. John’s 
Abbey are taking the initiative. For some time past 
they have been making preparatons to inaugurate the 
movement. They promise in the near future to launch 
a liturgical review. The fruits of their first efforts will 
be the issuing of a “Popular Liturgical Library” in 
three series. Three pamphlets of Series I, which deal 
with the general ideas and principles of the liturgy, 
are now ready. Series II will deal with sacraments 
and sacramentals, and Series III will consist of prac- 
tical manuals. No. I of Series III, “Offeramus—Let 
us offer,” a manual of the Mass, containing the Mass 
both in Latin and in English, with explanations and 
suggestions for attending the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass properly, is also ready. 


The efforts that are being put into this movement 
promise to be productive of much fruit for the proper 
appreciation of the sacred liturgy. Those who wish to 
keep informed as to the progress of this movement are 


invited to send their names and addresses to The Litur. 
gical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Built with Stamps 


Listen! Six villages were established, one hospital 
was erected, and thirty-nine colonies with chapels were 
planted in the African Congo from the proceeds of the 
sale of cancelled stamps that were gathered between the 
years 1891 and 1923 by students of one city only, 
Liége, Belgium. It cost 300,000 francs to accomplish 
the wonders just mentioned and this amount was re- 
alized from the sale of cancelled stamps. Moreover, 
from the sale of tin foil, the caps of bottles, and other 
similar materials an additional sum of 200,000 franes 
was obtained. 


After reading this astounding fact, no one will in- 
quire what value cancelled stamps have. Yet, how few 
would ever look upon cancelled stamps as a source of 
income. Of course, before cancellation, a stamp can 
be bought only at face value, but after cancellation it 
is usually thrown into the wastebasket as a worthless 
object. 


What vast sums for the missions might be made in 
our larger institutions, and business houses, if only the 
cancelled stamps were saved. But look into the waste- 
baskets and see how they are filled each day with dis- 
carded stamped envelopes only to be emptied into the 
furnace, and thus innumerable potential churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other works of charity literally 
go up in smoke. 


The saving of cancelled stamps, then, is really worth 
taking into consideration. Keep a box or a bag handy 
in which to put these stamps. Be careful not to in- 
jure the stamps when you remove them from the en- 
velopes. A better plan might be to tear off the corner 
of the envelope with the stamp. Send these stamps, 
also tin foil, to one of the numerous mission houses 
where such materials are gathered, for instance, the 
Fathers of the Divine Word, Techny, Illinois. 


If you cannot be a missionary in the home field or 
abroad, you can be a real live missionary at home by 
saving stamps and tin foil, by spreading Catholic liter- 
ature, by prayer for the success of the missions. You 
may thus be instrumental in the salvation of many 
souls for the kingdom of God. It is worth the while. 
Try it. 


Edison Fasts 


An American of national prominence, who is now 
seventy-nine years old, yet works from sixteen to 
eighteen hours a day, says: “I eat very little. The 
amount of power one can get out of a piece of toast is 
marvelous.” This man is Thomas A. Edison. His 
ordinary meal consists of one and one-half glasses of 
milk, a tablespoonful of cooked oats, and one sardine. 
This enables him to keep a constant weight of 186 
pounds. After all, the Church is very lenient in her 
Lenten food restrictions.—I. E. 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 

















March. March winds, March cold, March rains— 
storms. St. Patrick, St. Benedict, St. Joseph. Lent. 
Are you fasting? Can’t. Can’t what? Fast. Let’s 
distinguish. It*may be that the regular Church fast is 
too much for you with your infirmities or your work; 
it is for many. Yet that doesn’t mean no fasting at 
all. Are you eating just as much as you wish, when 
you wish, what you wish? If you are, you are not ob- 
serving Lent. Dispensation from the regular fast does 
not mean that you need not mortify yourself. Abstain- 
ing from certain dishes, not eating between meals, and 
such like mortifications do not injure health; yet may 
mean as much penance and merit as the actual Church 
fast. 

If you are fasting strictly, are you doing it in the 
proper way? You are not if you proclaim the fact to 
the world about you, fill your neighborhood with com- 
plaints, put on the air of a martyr and stubbornly 
insist on fasting when you see that it is interfering 
with your duties and hurting your health. 


March, Lent, fasting, sacrifice. A thought strikes 
us about our religious orders, Shall they die out for 
want of members? God forbid. What then is the mat- 
ter with our boys and girls? Everywhere communities 
of sisters, brothers, monks are crying out in sore need. 
The response from the girls, though not fully up to 
expectations, is still rather generous. But with reli- 
gious priests and brothers it is sadly disappointing. Is 
the noble spirit of self-sacrifice, of zeal for God’s cause, 
which in times past made religious men by the thou- 
sands, is this spirit dying out among our fine American 
boys? It is hardly believable. Is it that the living for 
ease, comfort, fun, and idleness has so possessed them 
that they shrink from doing noble things in God’s own 
household? Or is it that their parents have gone 
spiritually blind, have forgotten that God who gave 
them has first right in demanding their affections and 
services? 

Yes, if they only knew what restlessness and misery 
await those who give themselves to the world and what 
peace and real joy come to those who live for God. 
What saint was it who said that if all men knew of the 
happiness of religious, the walls of convents and mon- 
asteries would not be able to contain the crowds that 
would seek admittance? 


Easter soon. Easter clothes, Easter hat. Lincoln 
freed the black slaves years ago. Who will free the 
millions of slaves who bow in subjection to Mistress 
Fashion? No one. They don’t want freedom. “They 
are wearing ’em short.” All obey. “They aren’t wear- 
ing these thingumajigs on their hats any more.” Again 
obedience. Who are “They”? They are as mysterious 


as to personality as Santa Claus. Fashion books speak 
of them, dressmakers quote them, everyone imitates 
them. No doubt they are those who are most daring 
in breaking away from what is “being done.” Proba- 
bly, too, they are a few men who get together and de- 
cide (without being so brutally expressive) that if a 
radical change is made in modes, milady must needs 
discard what is antiquated—though little worn—and 
buy the new. Sales. Profits. And who dares disobey? 


Nowhere does a consecrated Host find Its end but in 
the human heart.—Meschler. 


I never crossed Your threshold with a grief 
But that I went without it, never came 
Heart-hungry but You fed me, eased the blame, 
And gave the sorrow solace and relief. 

—F. P. Le Buffe, S. J. 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom Hugh Bevenot, O.S.B., B.A. 
13. Sm GALAHAD 


After fair daybreak comes oft a storm cloud; 

And the smooth lake, churned by the whistling wind, 
Soon leaps with billows: so the human mind 
Forsakes oft things so promisingly vowed. 


A time had been when Lancelot’s castle loud 
Rang with his children’s sport; his look was kind 
Mid true home joys; his likeness did he find 

In his son Galahad,—what parents proud! 


And then the paths were sundered;—whilst his sire 
Trammelled his soul within the coils of sin, 

The boy grew to be holy above all. 

As page and squire it was his heart’s desire 

To bide in hallowed cell;—but ’twas his call 

To live unworldly in the worldly din. 


The Crucifix 


ELIZABETH VOSS 


I pray before my Crucifix; 

My God of Love and Mercy’s here, 

And as I pray I have no fear: 

Has not my Savior died for me, 

That I may happy with Him be? 

His victory opens heaven wide, 

Which Adam closed through sin and pride. 


I gaze upon my Savior’s cross— 

O wounds that ache and heart that glows! 
Love, from my heart unbounded flows, 
And His eternal grace I feel 

Enfold me, as I humbly kneel. 

Before my Crucifix I pray; 

I worship Him, the Life, the Way. 
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Mary Rose, Graduate’ 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


CHAPTER 2—RULES AND REGULATIONS 


T was not often that the graduates availed 

themselves of the privilege that was theirs 
and studied in their rooms. The senior study, 
below stairs, with its shaded lamp and com- 
fortable chairs, and its long, convenient rows 
of reference books, presented too inviting an 
aspect. Then, too, Eleanor, Hattie, and Mar- 
garet Mary were compelled to do their studying 
there because they were dormitory girls, and 
the privilege extended only to private rooms. 
Their classmates were loath to leave them alone 
and lonely except on special occasions. This 
Monday evening, however, seemed to be a 
special occasion of some kind, for Mary Rose, 
Bride, Kathleen, and Catherine had _ sought 
their rooms, presumably to study. LuJane 
Sommers, too, was in her room, quite the most 
“gilded,” as the girls expressed it, on the fourth 
floor. How LuJane got there when she was 
supposed to be with the other undergrads in the 
recreation room, only LuJane knew. She was 
not above petty deceit, and even small white 
lies, to achieve her ends. But there she was, 
and she was not nursing a headache, nor study- 
ing for an exam, nor doing any of the other 
things which are legitimate excuses for seeking 
one’s room at an early hour. 


She was, in fact, preparing a banquet table. 
Numerous mysterious packages of food had 
been covertly bestowed in her clothespress just 
before the supper hour. She had moved her 
bed into the center of the room and covered it 
with a clean sheet in lieu of a table cloth, and 
was now busy setting out the food. LuJane 
was preparing the feast that was to mark her 
reception into the most exclusive secret society 
in the school, a society to which none but grad- 
uates belonged. Because of her superior tal- 
ents and wider range of experience, she, an un- 
dergraduate, had been accepted by the mem- 
bers. Her duty it was to prepare the banquet, 
and at seven-thirty the secret society would ap- 
pear for the initiation. This would be a most 
convenient time to hold the meeting, she had 
been assured, since at this hour all the nuns, 
with the exception of the three division mis- 
tresses, were in the chapel and the younger 
girls, in the recreation rooms. At exactly 
seven-twenty-eight she heard soft footsteps— 
the guests were coming. Then her door opened 
softly and a nun stood in the doorway. LuJane’s 
smile faded and left her white with apprehen- 


* Book rights reserved. 


sion. The sister looked at the shrinking girl, 

and at the array of food upon the bed, and 

asked sharply, 

we you kindly explain the meaning of 
is?” 

LuJane said nothing. Her customary assur- 
ance had deserted her, and she could only stare 
at the nun with a mute pleading for mercy. 

“I suppose you knew,” said the nun slowly, 
“that this means expulsion.” 

With a little moan LuJane dropped to her 
knees at the nun’s feet and clutched imploringly 
at the hem of her robe. 

“Expulsion!” she cried. “Oh, no, no, Sister, 
please—please. My father would never for. 
give me that—the disgrace. Oh, Sister, please, 
I’ll be a good girl—lI’ll do anything—ANY.- 
THING—only do not send me away.” 

The nun was _ silent—thinking. Then she 
spoke softly. 

“This is a very serious offense,” she said. “] 
ought not to condone it. But you seem to be 
really penitent. We may overlook it this time, 
because you are new to our school and its rules, 
But of course you must be punished. You will 
have to do public penance. As soon as you have 
restored your room to order, you will take the 
copy of the Academy Rules and Regulations, 
which is fastened to your door, and, starting on 
the first floor, you will march up and down the 
corridor ten times, reading these regulations 
in a loud vioce, so that everyone on the floor 
can hear you. Then you will repeat the per- 
formance on the second floor, and again on the 
third, the fourth, and the fifth. When you have 
completed your tour of the fifth floor you will 
have repeated these rules fifty times, and you 
should be well enough acquainted with them to 
remember them during the balance of your res- 
idence here. Are these instructions clear?” 

“Yes, Sister,” said LuJane who seemed sud- 
denly to have gone limp and lifeless. “Is—is 
that all?” 


“All! yes. But do it according to directions. 
The alternative is expulsion—remember that. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Sister.” 

As quietly and suddenly as she had come the 
nun was gone. 

“The alternative is expulsion—remember 
that.” As if she could forget it! But such a 
penance—such a terrible, humiliating penance. 
Ten minutes later LuJane gripped the “Rules 
and Regulations” in a nervously shaking hand 
and descended the stairs. Her proud spirit 
writhed within her at thought of nuns and girls 
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appearing in the doorways here and there in 
the building to listen to her, declaiming the 
rules in a loud voice, to see her marching up 
and down the corridor. 

“Oh!” she moaned to herself, “I shall never 
be able to hold up my head again in this school. 
I shall be the laughingstock of the place. Even 
now, perhaps, I would better choose expulsion.” 

But expulsion! What would her father say? 
How stern he had been upon the few occasions 
he had been angry with her! And how proud 
he was! How could he ever forgive her such a 
thing? And to leave St. Angela’s—she did like 
it here. The nuns were so kind and the girls 
were different from any she had ever known. 
This was her first real home. All her life she 
had lived in hotel rooms and quarrelled with 
servants. The better part of the girl came to 
the surface. No, she thought, she would not 
leave the academy. Hard though this punish- 
ment was, she would go through with it. 

The first floor. Dark, deserted shadows. 
She was grateful because there was no one in 
sight. The nuns were in chapel and the girls 
upstairs. Should she start at the auditorium 
door or at St. Joseph’s shrine? She decided 
on the auditorium end. Working toward the 
vigil light would give her added courage. How 
loudly her steps sounded on the tiled floor! 
Well, she must begin sometime. She opened 
her mouth tremulously and read the first regu- 
lation : 

“Silence must at all times be observed in the 
corridors.” 

“That was not loud enough,” said a voice 
near the auditorium door. 

She started and peered into the shadows. 
There was no one there. Her imagination had 
supplied her with the admonition. She tried it 
again, louder: 

“SILENCE MUST AT ALL TIMES BE OB- 
SERVED IN THE CORRIDORS.” 


Her voice had a hollow, ghostly sound in the 
empty hall. It seemed that the whole world 
must hear her, but no one came and only echo 
answered her. She took a few steps, casting 
an apprehensive glance behind her, and paused 
to read the next rule: 

“At no time are students permitted to have 
fruit, cake, candy or other edibles in their rooms 
or dormitories.” 

_A door beside her opened and a man poked 
his head through the aperture. LuJane gave a 
frightened scream before she recognized Pat- 
rick, the academy’s janitor and man-of-all- 
work. 

_ “Was you callin’ me, Miss?” he asked. “I 
just happened to think about this window catch 

was going to put on for Sister Helena, but 
I’m about through. What was it you wanted?” 


LuJane had never before felt the least bit 
abashed in the presence of a mere janitor, but 
she now regarded Patrick dumbly for a full 
minute before she found her voice. 

“T didn’t call you,” she explained. 
doing a penance.” 

Patrick scratched his head reflectively as he 
closed the door. 

“Sure, that’s queer doin’s,” he said. “Sure, I 
niver in all me life before heard of anywan 
paradin’ down a hall saying their pinance out 
loud. The times do be changing.” 

LuJane went on with burning face. Her 
task grew somewhat easier after she had trav- 
ersed the corridor twice and repeated all the 
rules and regulations that many times, and she 
met with no further adventure. Finishing here 
hurriedly she climbed to the second floor. Here 
were classrooms, practice rooms, the book room, 
and the senior study. The study was brightly 
lighted but the door was closed. She prayed 
earnestly that none of the girls would be pass- 
ing through until she had finished. She began 
bravely at the far end. When she passed the 
study, she thought she heard snickering, but 
perhaps again this was her imagination. Cer- 
tainly no one appeared. Nine times she retraced 
her steps, and then went to the third floor. 
Here were the dormitories. The recreation 
rooms, too, were around the corner in the an- 
nex. The big doors leading to the annex were 
closed. If only they would stay closed! Sup- 
pose someone should go to the lavatory after a 
drink or to the dorm after a forgotten hand- 
kerchief ! 

“Silence must at all times be observed in the 
corridors,” she read. It seemed that she 
shouted. From every open dormitory door 
there returned an echo, mocking her voice.— 
“Silence must at all times be observed in the 
corridors.” She expected all three divisions, 
Senior, Junior, and Minim to come rushing 
forth to find out why an apparently sane per- 
son should be proclaiming to the world that 
most irksome of the convent restrictions, but 
instead— 

“Then why not observe it?” 
voice from the nearest dormitory. 
rather a contradictory person?” 

The Junior Mistress, Sister Imelda! Stand- 
ing just inside the door with a quizzical smile 
on her lips and surprise and amusement regis- 
tering on her expressive face. 

“Is ita wager?” asked Sister Imelda, “or— 
er—a lesson in expression? I should be inter- 
ested in knowing.” 

LuJane burst into tears. When LuJane wept, 
she wept with all her might. She wept so now, 
sitting down on the floor and crying little rivers 
all over the floor and her new uniform and the 
“Rules and Regulations.” And between the riv- 
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ers she cast up little broken portages of ex- 
planation. 

“It was a spread,” she sobbed, “a spread for 
the club—and Sister came in. I was going to 
be expelled.” 

“What?” asked Sister, incredulously. There 
had been other spreads in other days but never, 
in the accurate memory of Sister Imelda, had 
anyone been expelled for participation in those 
escapades. There were other effective and less 
stringent punishments to be meted out to the 
offenders. “You don’t mean expelled, child?” 

“That—that’s what Sister said. Expelled. 
Or I had to do public penance. I—this is the 
penance. I’ve done the first and the second— 
and this is the third.” 

“Third what—penance?” asked Sister, hav- 
ing a hard time arriving at complete under- 
standing. 

“No, the third floor. I did the first and the 
second—and now this is the third—and how I’m 
ever going to finish this one and do the fourth 
and fifth, I don’t know—w—w—.” LuJane’s 
explanation died away in an incoherent wail. 

Sister Imelda lifted her to her feet and dried 
— with her own immaculate handker- 
chief. 

“But I don’t know yet,” said Sister patiently, 
“just what it is you are trying to do.” 

LuJane explained more fully—all about the 
club with its exclusive membership, the initia- 
tion that had been planned, the feast she had 
prepared, the coming of Sister, and the terrible 
penance that had been given her. Sister’s fore- 
head creased itself in puzzled lines. She pon- 
dered deeply. And then, abruptly, light broke 
upon her. 

“What Sister was it?” she asked. 
your mistress or Sister Leonard?” 

“Neither,” said LuJane. “I don’t know who 
she was. I couldn’t see her face very well—she 
stood in the entry. Her voice seemed familiar, 
but I don’t believe I ever saw her before.” 

“T see,” said Sister Imelda. She did see per- 
fectly. What she saw was the junior play the 
preceding year wherein Catherine Casey had 
acted the part of a nun, the mistress of the 
boarders at a Catholic academy. What a con- 
vincing nun Catherine had been, and what a 
lot of fun the girls had enjoyed during her mas- 
querade! 

“You may go to your room, LuJane,” said 
Sister. “I am afraid you have been made the 
victim of a practical joke. However it may be, 
I shall see that you do not suffer for not com- 
pleting the performance of your ‘penance.’ Say 

your prayers and go to bed. And after this be 
a good girl and obey the rules of the school. 
I suppose you know them?” Sister’s eyes 
twinkled. 


“Was it 


LuJane smiled a trembling smile through 
grateful tears. 

“Oh, Sister!” she said, “if I don’t, who does!” 

Sister ascended to the fourth floor with a firm 
step. As she went she tried to force back her 
smiles and assemble a frown. She had urgent 
business with Catherine Casey. Well did she 
remember that the costumes worn during the 
performance of the “Heirs of Rockford,” stil] 
hung in the trunk room, awaiting a possible 
repetition of the play, and all the girls had ac. 
cess to the trunk room. And where Catherine 
was involved, there, too, was Kathleen implicat- 
ed. Also, Sister recognized the fine hand of 
Mary Rose in this plot. Of course she would 
have Bride’s assistance. Yes, Sister had ur. 
gent business with four graduates this night. 

“The mischievous imps!” said Sister, speak- 
ing aloud. “Poor LuJane!” Then she laughed 
at sound of her own voice. “Excuse me, please,” 
she said whimsically to the shadows about her, 
“TI forgot. Silence must at all times be observed 
in the corridors.” 

(To be continued) 


The same love that fastened Jesus to the cross 
holds Him a prisoner in the tabernacle. 


If we are negligent at our prayers, is it evi- 
dent to us that we have slighted One Whose love 
for us knows no bounds?—F. P. Le Buffe, S. J. 


Gifts of Evening 


CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


Gifts of evening: 
Gold and rose, 

Taken from Heaven’s 
High Palace-Close. 


Gold from the crown 
Of Jesu, the King, 
Rose from the wounds 
Of His Love’s offering. 


Gifts of evening: 
Silver and blue, 
Given by Mary, 
The Queen, for you. 


The shimmering sheen 
Of the stars in her hair, 
Her royal mauve mantle 
Woven of prayer. 


Gifts of evening: 
One by one, 
Gently they fall 

As day is done. 
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The King’s Five Signet Jewels 


E. SETON 


N the Visitation garden enclosure there 

grows, as we know, the beautiful tree of de- 
yotion to the Sacred Heart, whose leaves and 
fruits are for the healing of the nations. St. 
Margaret Mary stands there by its side as one 
of those who have gathered most richly of that 
tree, and she is a saint dear to the world’s devo- 
tion. By her side in our own day there would 
seem to have arisen two other beautiful and 
holy Visitation maidens—Sister Benigna Con- 
solata Ferrero of the Como Visitation, the 
guardian of the flower of loving confidence in 
God, and Sister Mary Martha, the treasure of 
the Visitation of Chambéry and the modern 
apostle of devotion to the Five Sacred Wounds. 


Our Lord’s known predilection for the hum- 
ble and lowly is well instanced in His choice of 
this handmaid of His. She was a real “flower 
of the field,” the child of agricultural workers, 
born and brought up in a tiny hamlet, Croix 
Rouge, near the town of Chambéry where she 
was afterwards to spend her forty years of 
religious life as a cloistered nun. She was born 
and baptized on the same day, May 27th, 1844, 
and died as recently as 1907, on the first Ves- 
pers of the feast of Our Lady’s Compassion. 
Little Frances Chambon,as her name was, never 
learned to read or write, and when in religion 
filled the position of a lay sister. It is well to 
remember this ignorance and simplicity of hers 
when we come to consider her wonderful twenty 
years of revelations and ecstasies, and, in the 
words of Father Mazoyer, S. J., it is marvellous 
to observe so much “doctrinal exactitude and 
— of expression” in one so little edu- 
cated. 


Her first years, little as we are told of the 
sister’s life altogether in the small book brought 
out by the nuns of Chambéry—truly le terroir 
salésien—were exquisite. Innocence, the inno- 
cence which she retained through all her sixty- 
three years, and heavenly experiences such as 
are granted to the few, characterize them. She 
was evidently une dme d’élite. Taken by her 
aunt one Good Friday to the adoration of the 
cross, she was nine years old at the time, she 
saw the Savior of the world in the dyed gar- 
ments from Bosra, which have ever been the 
nuptial robes in which He has won the hearts 
of the saints. He was torn, bleeding—“O what 
a state He was in!” was the exclamation of 
her later years. 

Yet not only a lifelong devotion to the Pas- 
sion, enkindled by our Lord Himself, distin- 
guished this holy and humble soul. She was 
greatly drawn to the mystery of the Holy Trin- 


ity; she was an enthusiastic daughter of Ma- 
ry, as befitted one called to be of the company 
of “the Holy Maries” as the first Visitandines 
were beautifully named by that vox populi 
(voice of the people) which is sometimes truly 
vox Dei (the voice of God). She loved the Holy 
Souls, and she had that tender love for the 
Sacred Childhood of Christ which so often dis- 
tinguished contemplative souls and which is, 
we are told, one of God’s special gifts to the 
Visitation Order. 

On the day of her First Communion she be- 
held the Darling of the world, the Holy Child, 
come in visible form to her, and ever after, to 
the very last day of her life, it was as the Eter- 
nal Child, the Babe of Bethlehem, that she saw 
Him at each one of her Communions. “He be- 
came,” says the life, “the inseparable Compan- 
ion of her youth, He followed her to her work, 
to the fields, spoke with her as she went along 
the roads, brought her back again to her fa- 
ther’s home. ‘We were always together. O 
how happy I was! I had Paradise in my heart!’ 
she would say when recalling, at the end of her 
life, those far-off, sweet remembrances. 

“At the time when these early favors were 
granted to her, Frances never thought of tell- 
ing anyone of her life of familiarity with Jesus; 
she contented herself with the enjoyment of it, 
under the ingenuous impression that everyone 
had the same privilege. 

“The child’s purity and fervor, however, did 
not escape the eye of the good parish priest, 
and she was admitted to frequent Communion. 
It was he who discovered her vocation to reli- 
gion and brought her himself to offer her to 
our Monastery.” 

Francoise Chambon was at this time eighteen 
years old, and two years later she made her 
profession on the feast of our Lady of the An- 
gels, August 2nd, 1864, as a lay sister. There 
was nothing, we read, very attractive in the ex- 
ternal appearance and ways of the new little 
sister, Mary Martha, as she had been named. In 
fact we are gaily told, with a frankness which 
is not without its charm, “Dieu qui, sans doute, 
se réservait des compensations, avait, sous le 
rapport des dons naturels, traité Sr. Marie- 
Marthe avec une réelle parcimonie! Des manié- 
res et un langage rustiques;—une intelligence 
plutét médiocre, que nulle culture, méme som- 
maire, n’était venue développer....”* Be- 


* Which means that in the distribution of the gifts: 
of nature God had given very sparingly to Sister Mary 
Martha; in manners and language she was not polished; 
her intelligence was rather mediocre and undeveloped. 
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sides her natural ignorance and inexperience, 
the sister’s character was quick and “quelque 
peu tenace” (slightly self-willed), so that her 
fellow lay sisters would laugh and say that she 
was a saint, oh yes, but a rather trying saint 
sometimes! 

She besought our Lord, with her accustomed 
simplicity, to cure her and make her brighter, 
but He refused. “Thine imperfections,” He 
said, “are the greatest proof that all that passes 
within thee comes from God. I will never take 
them away; they are the veil which hides My 
gifts. Dost thou wish to hide thyself?—I wish 
it still more.” 

Beneath this external awkwardness, how- 
ever, a beautiful soul lay hidden—although the 
superiors, more observant than her fellow 
workers, saw, soon enough, its spiritual shining. 
She was so humble, so retiring in her love of 
“the good common way,” so obedient, candid, 
full of love for sacrifice. Her superior testifies 
of her, “Obedience is everything to her. The 
candor, uprightness, the spirit of charity which 
animate her, her mortification, and, above all, 
her sincere and deep humility, appear to us to 
be the surest guarantees of the leading of God 
in this soul. ...She is almost habitually crushed 
by the fear of being under illusion. Docile to 
the advice given her, the words of the priest and 
of the superior have great power to make her 
peaceful. ...What tranquillizes us more than 
anything else is her passionate love for the hid- 
den life; her imperious need of being hidden 
from every human eye, and the dread she ex- 
periences lest anyone should notice what passes 
within her.” 

Her first two years in religion were ordinary, 
and then opened, in the September of 1866, the 
wonderful career of interior adoration and sup- 
plication, of self-immolation and of daily reve- 
lations of the love of the Crucified, which was 
to last for about twenty years, half of her reli- 
gious life. In that September she began to be 
favored with frequent visits from our Lord, 
Who often showed her His divine Wounds, 
sometimes radiant, sometimes as in the day of 
the Passion, visions of our Lady, of the Souls 
in Purgatory and of the Angels. Shortly after 
this, our Lord began to press for a definite life 
of special mortification to be embraced by the 
young sister. And to His divine exigencies, 
including haircloth, the wearing of a crown of 
thorns, and night vigils before the Blessed 
Sacrament, following a number of clear proofs 
of His will in the matter, the superiors found 
themselves constrained to give way in spite of 
their fears. 

After about a year of these practices our 
little sister had three days of ecstasy, foretold 

to her by her Beloved, during which her special 
mission as the apostle of devotion to the Five 


Wounds was made known to her. The Eterna] 
Father gave her the gift of His Divine Son, 
showing Him in form of a Host, and communi- 
cating her, saying, “I give thee Him Whom thou 
dost offer to Me so frequently,” and He unveiled 
to her the mysteries of Bethlehem and of Cal- 
vary, “illumining her soul with brilliant lights 
upon the Incarnation and the Redemption.” 
He made her also the gift of His Holy Spirit, 
in the form of a fiery ray coming forth from 
Himself, teliing her that He thus gave her 
light, suffering and love—light to know His 
will, love for Him, and He desired her to suffer 
from moment to moment. In this latter state 
ment we find an encouragement for ourselves— 
God does not will us to look forward very much 
in our sufferings and in the difficulties we may 
meet with, especially in His service: prudence, 
of course, must be practiced, but in matters 
which we can neither control nor foresee it is 
no small part of sanctity to leave the future in 
God’s hands and to forbear from that worry- 
ing which is so great a temptation at times, 
dealing with matters as they present them- 
selves at the moment. On the last of these days 
of ecstasy the sister, being invited by the Heay- 
enly Father to contemplate the cross of His 
Son in a ray which descended from heaven to 
her, was given to understand more perfectly 
the Wounds of Jesus for her own personal bene- 
fit, and at the same time, in another ray, dart- 
ing upwards from the earth to heaven, she clear- 
ly saw ker mission and how she was “to make 
use of the merits of the Wounds of Jesus for the 
whole world.” 


At this juncture in her spiritual life the sis- 
ter was naturally examined by three theologians 
of repute and great holiness, Canon Mercier, 
the vicar-general, their own chaplain, Canon 
Bouvier, called l’ Ange des Monts, and the pro- 
vincial of the Capuchins of Savoy. Her sv 
periors could, of course, not bear the burden of 
this responsibility alone. The three examiners 
came to the same conclusion, that the seal of 
God was upon Sister Martha’s spiritual way, 
and they advised the superiors to commit every- 
thing to writing but to keep the matter secret, 
for prudence’ sake, until it should please God to 
reveal these things Himself. This advice was 
scrupulously carried out, only two sisters know- 
ing anything of the matter, and when, twenty 
years later, our Lord took away these two 
friends from her—the sacrifice of whom He had 
already asked her if she would make,—He ful- 
filled the condition on which she had consented. 
This was that no one else should share her 
spiritual secrets. It is from this Rev. Mother 
Thérése-Eugénie Kevel’s extensive notes, cover- 
ing the period of twenty years, that our quo- 
tations on the subject of devotion to the Wounds 
are made—from them that Sister Martha’s lit- 
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tle biography was compiled,—it is no biography 
in reality but a frame for the teachings or rath- 
er pleadings of the Divine Mendicant for love 
and devotion towards His saving Wounds. Be- 
fore quoting these, we may observe that the 
work has, besides its diocesan approbation and a 
letter from the Archbishop of Chambéry, a let- 
ter from Cardinal Maffi, and another from Car- 
dinal Gasparri, the latter expressing the Pope’s 
gratification on receiving the “charming work.” 
His Holiness, it may be noted, desires that the 
“virtues and the exemplary life of this religious 
and faithful servant of God may be diffused and 
known as widely as possible, so as to excite 
souls to walk in the ways of perfection.” For 
twenty years, then, to close our words on this 
humble lay sister’s hidden life, Sister Mary 
Martha worked at the ordinary domestic offices 
of the convent routine by day, at night keeping 
her Eucharistic vigils, and daily receiving new 
incitements and encouragements to devotion to 
the Wounds. And for a further twenty years 
her spiritual confidants, Mother Thérése Eugé- 
nie and Mother Marie Alexis being dead, she 
lived and worked in that hidden way she loved 
until one March day, it was the 21st, in 1907, 
her Beloved called her to share with all the 
Saints the joy that streams evermore from the 
vision of His radiant Wounds in Paradise. 


“God seems to have chosen in our humble 
family,” the Rev. Mother’s journal commences, 
“the privileged soul who is to renew in our age 
devotion to the Sacred Wounds of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is our humble little domestic 
sister, Sister Mary Martha Chambon, whom the 
Savior gratifies with His sensible presence. He 
shows her daily His divine Wounds, that she 
may constantly make use of their merits, for 
the needs of Holy Church, the conversion of 
sinners, the necessities of our institute, and 
above all for the relief of the Souls in Purgato- 
ry. Jesus makes her the plaything of His love 
and the victim of His good pleasure. . . .and we, 
full of gratitude, experience every moment the 
efficacy of her prayers with God. 


“In Heaven,” complained our Lord to His lit- 
tle confidant, “‘I have saints who had a great de- 
votion to My Wounds, but on earth there is 
hardly anyone who honors Me in this manner.” 
Our Lord, to quote the comment made by the 
sisters in their book (which has already been 
translated into Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and has an English abridgment published 
by the Irish Jesuit Fathers) was desirous that 
this inexhaustible mine should not remain un- 
worked, that the fruits of His Sacred Wounds 
should not remain forgotten and lost. It will be 
remembered that in the Middle Ages He said to 
His Benedictine confidant, St. Mechtilde, that 
ho mendicant received an alms begged by him 
with greater joy than He did a prayer addressed 


to Him in memory of His Wounds. He added 
that no such prayer was ever offered to Him 
fervently and devoutly without its procuring 
that soul the state of grace. 

Compare with this His assurance to Sister 
Mary Martha that the aspiration, revealed by 
Himself to her, Eternal Father, I offer Thee the 
Wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ to heal those 
of our souls, repeated by a sinner devoutly 
would procure that soul its conversion. This 
aspiration is one of the two taught by our Lord, 
as it would seem, to this holy soul, both of sin- 
gular efficacy in drawing down great graces, in 
obtaining every kind of favor, temporal as well 
as spiritual, since the Wounds of Christ are the 
fountains of all good and help and our good 
Lord desires nothing so much as our confidence. 
With the prayer of the Passionist Father John 
Bartholomew of Rome, a protection against 
calamities, the two aspirations we have spoken 
of constitute a rosary, named by our Lord the 
Chaplet or Rosary of Mercy. The two aspira- 
tions have been indulgenced by the tribunal of 
the Sacred Penitentiary (Jan. 16th, 1924), a 
fact which we mention only as showing that 
they are approved. 

One uses an ordinary rosary and the prayers 
are as follows. “O Jesus, divine Redeemer, be 
merciful to us and to the whole world. Amen. 
O strong God, holy God, immortal God, have 
mercy on us and on the whole world. Amen. 
Pardon, mercy, O my Jesus, in the present dan- 
gers, pour out upon us Thy most Precious 
Blood. Amen. O Eternal Father, grant us 
mercy, by the Blood of Jesus Christ Thine only 
Son, grant us mercy, we entreat of Thee. Amen, 
Amen, Amen.” On the large beads: “Eternal 
Father, I offer Thee the Wounds of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to heal those of our souls.” On the 
small ones: “My Jesus, pardon and mercy, by 
the merits of Thy Sacred Wounds.” Conclu- 
sion: Three times the prayer of the large beads, 
“Eternal Father, I offer Thee,” etc. 


“You now do what I desire for the world’s 
salvation,” said our Lord after the two requests 
He had made to the community had been grant- 
ed, not without difficulties having been experi- 
enced by them. These requests were for the 
daily recitation of the Chaplet or Mercy and the 
weekly keeping of the Holy Hour by five Sis- 
ters, each of whom was to honor one of the 
Wounds. “For each word that you pronounce 
in the Chaplet of Mercy, I let fall a drop of My 
Blood upon the soul of a sinner.” 

“As there is an army arrayed for evil, so 
also there is an army arrayed for Me. With this 
prayer you are more powerful than an army to 
check My enemies (arréter mes ennemis). Hap- 
py indeed are you to whom I have taught the 
prayer which disarms Me, My Jesus, pardon 
and mercy, by the merits of Thy Sacred 
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Wounds. The graces which you receive by 
these invocations are graces of fire. ...They 
come from Heaven, they must return to heav- 
en....I chose My faithful servant Margaret 
Mary to make My divine Heart known, and My 
little Mary Martha to instil devotion to My 
other Wounds.... My Wounds will save you 
infallibly; they will save the world.... My 
child, each time that you offer the merits of My 
divine Wounds to My Father, you gain an im- 
mense fortune.... To offer My sacred Wounds 
(to the Father) is to offer Him His glory, it is 
to offer heaven to heaven.... In offering the 
merits of My Sacred Wounds to My Father, you 
satisfy for the sins of men.... My sacred 
Wounds sustain the world.... They are the 
source of all graces.... They must often be 
spoken of and the theme recurred to, so as to 
impress the devotion in souls.... Every word 
said on the subject of My Sacred Wounds gives 
Me pleasure, unspeakable pleasure.... I count 
them all.... You are laborers who work in the 
Lord’s field: with My Wounds you gain much 
and without trouble. Offer Me thine actions 


The Stations 


and those of thy sisters, united to My Sacred 
Wounds; nothing can render them more meri- 
torious nor more agreeable in My sight. There 
are incomprehensible riches, even in the small- 
est.... I will grant all that is asked of Me 
through the invocation of the Sacred Wounds, 
Devotion to them must be propagated... Many 
will experience the efficacy of the aspiration, 
My Jesus, pardon and mercy, by the merits 
of Thy Sacred Wounds. I desire that priests 
should often give it to their penitents in the 
sacred tribunal.... It is a prayer which should 
often be repeated when with the sick, it will 
solace soul and body.... The Sacred Wounds 
are the treasure of treasures for the Souls in 
Purgatory.... A soul who during life has hon- 
ored....the Wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and has offered them to the Eternal Father for 
the Souls in Purgatory, shall be accompanied 
at the moment of death by the Blessed Virgin 
and the Angels, and our Lord on the Cross, all 
resplendent in glory, shall receive and crown 
her.” 


of the Cross 


Sr. M. EMMANUEL, O. S. B. 


1 5 
Thou art condemned, Beloved! 
O God of heaven and earth, 
To shame and death and torture. 
My soul, this thou art worth! 


2 6 
He takes the Cross upon Him, 
Oh! Blessed be His Name! 


Should I seek to escape it, 
Eternal be my shame! 


3 7 


He sinks beneath the burden, 

I hear the dreadful sound, 

And spent, & crushed, & bleeding 
Lies stretched upon the ground. 


4 8 


Oh! hide Thy Face, Beloved! 
Let not Thy Mother see— 
Their eyes have met in anguish— 
And this, all this, for me! 


13 


They take Thee, now, Beloved, 

To lay in Mary’s arms. 

With her, I kiss, Beloved, 

Those wounds which heal our harms. 


They force the Cyrenean 

To aid Thee, Lord Divine. 

O blessed Cyrenean! 

Would that thy place were mine! 


A woman’s hand now offers 
A veil to wipe Thy Face. 
Thine image lies upon it, 

O miracle of grace! 


Again, again He falleth, 
Redoubling all His pain, 
Because I, thoughtless, daily 
Fall into sin again. 


Behold the mourning women! 
They weep for Him and grieve. 
Then Jesus speaks His warning 
For those who will believe. 


9 
A third time now He falleth, 
Beneath the grievous load, 
While men with blows and curses 
The Man of Sorrows goad. 


10 


They tear off now His garments, 
The Lord of Glory there 

Stands shamed, & bruised & naked 
Our shameful sins to bear. 


11 


They nail Thee now, Beloved, 
Upon the Cross for me. 
Teach me with loving patience 
My daily Cross to bear. 


12 


Thou liest now in torture, 

For three long hours of pain— 
The Cross Thy throne and pulpit, 
Where Thou dost preach and reign. 


14 


And now, the combat over, 

They lay Thee in the grave. 
Thou countest all a triumph 
If Thou my soul canst save. 
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Eucharistic Congresses 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


66 HAT’S all the fuss about, Father?” 
inquired Daniel Brannom pointing 
to the paper in his hand. 

“T didn’t know that there was any fuss, Dan,” 
replied Father Gilbert. 

“Why, yes, the papers make so much of the 
Eucharistic Congress 
that’s to be held at 
Chicago. What’s it all 
about anyhow?” 

“Oh, we have had 
Eucharistic congresses 
before, but none that 
were international. 
Did you ever attend a 
patriotic mass meet- 
ing?” 

“T sure did, Father.” 

“What was your ob- 
ject in doing so?” 

“Don’t you know 
that good mass meet- 
ings give a person at 
least a pretty fair idea 
of the country? They 
fire one’s patriotic 
zal! They make a 
man feel proud of his 
fatherland! They give 
him a pointer or two 
about this govern- 
ment, and he goes 
home with a determi- 
nation to be a better 
citizen !” 

“Now, Dan, in wax- 
ing so eloquent about 
the patriotic mass 
meetings, you have 
just been giving me 
reasons why we want 
to hold Eucharistic 
Congresses. You say 
that those mass meet- 
ings give a person a good idea of the country. 
In the same way the international Eucharistic 
congresses, at which thousands of Catholics 
from all countries and nations gather for the 
adoration of the Holy Eucharist, give us a 
striking testimony of the unity and power of 
the Catholic Church that convokes them. The 
unity of the Catholic Church is made evident in 
an especial manner at these congresses. The 
Catholic Church is one in doctrine, one in sacri-- 
fice and sacraments, and one in government. 
During the Eucharistic congress sermons are 
preached in divers tongues in the various 
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churches. The preachers not only use different 
languages but they manifest also their national 
traits, and yet they are one in the doctrine of 
the Eucharist. 

“Hundreds, nay, thousands of bishops and 
priests meet at the congress, but they all cele- 
brate the same Sacri- 
fice of the Holy Mass. 
All administer there 
to the participants in 
the congress, of what- 
soever nationality they 
may be, the same 
Blessed Sacrament of 
the altar. 

“The hundreds of 
thousands who shall 
gather in Chicago will 
come to center their 
thoughts on the mys- 
tery of the Holy 
Eucharist and to offer 
It profound adoration. 
In connection there- 
with they will not fail 
to prove their loyalty 
to the Holy Father in 
Rome, especially when 
the Papal Delegate, 
sent expressly by the 
Roman Pontiff, will be 
greeted. It is touch- 
ing to note how in the 
recent Eucharistic 

. congresses, the one at 

is = Amsterdam in 1924 in- 
, cluded, this loyalty to 
the Vicar of Christ 
found expression and 
how prayers were said 
for him in all lan- 
guages. According to 
press reports, the Holy 
Father will send Car- 
dinal Sincero to represent him in Chicago. 

“At these congresses the Catholic Church 
evinces a vitality at which the world must mar- 
vel. Hence, the Cardinal Legate said at the 
congress of Madrid, 1911: “Those who thought 
the Church dead are given the lie by these dem- 
onstrations. In the midst of the apostasy 
from the Church and of the religious indiffer- 
ence of our day, it is a source of the greatest 
consolation to attend these inspiring ovations. 
International Eucharistic congresses are days 
of triumph for the Church in the truest sense 
of the word: here a survey is obtained of the 
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of enthusiasm, the spirit of sacrifice of 
the Catholic world is evinced in such a manner 
as to force even the bitterest enemies of the 
Church to acknowledge that the kingdom of 
God on earth is firmer today than ever before 
and that Christ crucified still rules untold mil- 
lions from the altar.’ ” 

“It might be well to quote the words of Car- 
dinal Mundelein that were spoken in Milwau- 
kee: ‘We have no right to bury the Eucharist 
for ever in the catacombs, to hide It away in 
our churches; we must sometimes bring It out 
into the open that all men may see, that many 
seeing may believe and believing be saved. And 
when we do, we should surround It with pomp 
and ceremony, with all the color and music and 
taste of the glory that surrounds the great 
white throne of the Lamb in heaven and that 
awaits those who have believed and loved and 
served and worshipped Him on earth.’ ” 

“Father, I am sure that such assemblies must 
appear imposing to non-Catholics but what per- 
sonal benefit can the Catholic expect from 
them? Hasn’t he the same Eucharist at home 
in his parish church where he can adore the 
Christ in secret apart from so much hustle and 
bustle?” 

“Yes, but even among Catholics the Holy 
Eucharist should be better known, more loved, 
and Its devotion more widely spread.” 

“That is very true, Father.” 

“Well, then, according to the chairman of the 
Eucharistic congresses, Bishop Heylen of Na- 
mur in Belgium, those are just the chief fruits 
of these congresses. The knowledge of the Holy 
Eucharist is especially furthered by the reports 
and deliberations of the several committees. 
Various phases of the Holy Eucharist come up 
for discussion. Thus, after the Papal decrees 
on Holy Communion, these committees viewed 
and studied them from all angles and devised 
means to carry them into execution. The topic 
which, according to the Holy Father’s wish, 
will be treated at the Chicago congress, is ‘The 
Holy Eucharist and the Family.’ 

“Intense love for the Eucharistic Lord is in- 
flamed by the preachers of the word of God at 
the main assemblies. Some of the most grip- 
ping sermons have been delivered on these oc- 
casions. Even members of the laity are given 
opportunity to express their views. In London 
in 1908 a layman addressed 20,000 men. 

“Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is pro- 
moted and spread by solemn divine service, by 
general Communions, exposition and adoration 
of the Sacred Host, and by most imposing pro- 
cessiors. Cardinal Mundelein expects at least a 
million Communions in Chicago on the opening 
day. In Amsterdam, two years ago, 12,000 

children received at Bishop Heylen’s Mass, thir- 


engaged in the distribution of the sacred par. 
ticles. On such occasions many lukewarm Cath. 
olics find their way back to the Communion rail. 
ing. Lasting fruits generally accrue to the cop- 
gress city and country. This fruit was evident 
in England after the Eucharistic congress of 
London in 1908. There many conversions fol- 
lowed on the heels of the congress. The chron- 
icler of every Eucharistic congress is able to 
point to unexpected fruits that are reaped in 
the whole nation. 

“Even other nations share in these benefits, 
This is shown by the reports of the priests’ 
section of the Montreal congress in 1910. The 
principal declarations are: ‘At the Internation. 
al Eucharistic Congresses general outlines are 
given according to which Eucharistic activities 
are to be directed. These outlines are discussed 
and applied to the local conditions by the dioe- 
esan congresses. Of course, it is presupposed 
that the dioceses are represented as much as 
possible at the international assemblies. The 
diocesan congresses carry out the impulse re- 
ceived at the world congress. The consequence 
is that the most distant villages feel the effect 
of this world gathering. Christian life, though 
perhaps not in a manner visible to the eye, is 
truly under the influence of the international as- 
sembly and in consequence makes unmistakable 
progress in the devotion to the Holy Eucha- 
ns” 

“Yes, Father, the general effect on Catholics 
will be good, but I fear that non-Catholics are 
going to be aroused.” 

“The honest, sincer@non-Catholic can only be 
edified. As to evil-minded men, well they will 
lend themselves to the devil who must hate 
every Eucharistic gathering. But is not Christ 
stronger than he? In Madrid a bomb exploded 
on a side street during the procession. In Vien- 
na in 1912 the Liberals, the Social-Democrats, 
the Masons, and the promoters of the Los-von 
Rom (Away-from-Rome) movement made an 
appeal to nominal Catholics to sever the bond 
with the Church completely. Hand bills were 
passed around to which were appended detach- 
able slips for these nominal Catholics to fill out 
and sign. The declaration read: ‘I pledge myself 
to step out of the Church, provided up to the 
time of the Eucharistic congress. ... (a number 
to be insterted) ....can be found who are also 
ready to break their relations with the Church.” 

“It is strange that I hadn’t heard more of 
these congresses before.” 

“Well, they were begun like many other great 
movements, in God’s cause. Their beginning 
was a humble one and their origin, like that of 
the feast of Corpus Christi and that of the de- 
votion of the Sacred Heart, is traced back to a 
frail woman. Her name was Marie Martha 
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Emilia Tamisier. In the forties of the past 
century this devout soul was at her first Holy 
Communion overpowered by the love of the 
Savior. She then resolved to devote her whole 
life to the special service of her Eucharistic 
Lord. After her failures to become a nun, she 
placed herself under the direction of Abbé 
Chevrier, of Lyons. He led her over the rough 
path of humility and privation. 

“On June 19, 1873, 400 Deputies of the 
French nation dedicated the whole of France 
to the Sacred Heart in the chapel of Paray le 
Monial. This fact called forth in the mind of 
Marie Tamisier the idea of a Christian social 
state which she hoped to realize through the 
Holy Eucharist. 

“France was at the time enthusiastic about 
processions. Hence, those gigantic pilgrimages 
to Lourdes and to other shrines dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. This fact gave rise to the ques- 
tions: why couldn’t such processions also take 
place in honor of the Blessed Sacrament? Why 
not form a large procession to the scenes of 
Eucharistic miracles, for instance, to Avignon? 
It was at Avignon that a mighty flood, which 
had threatened the little church, divided itself 
and stood like a wall until the priests had re- 
moved the Blessed Sacrament. Such was the 
reasoning of Marie Tamisier, who received her 
first support in this matter from the Bishops 
Mermillod and Segur. Pamphlets were dis- 
tributed to make propaganda for this purpose: 
one was entitled: ‘The Sanctification of Socie- 
ty through the Eucharist’; another, by the 
saintly Bishop Segur, was: ‘France at the Foot 
of the Tabernacle.’ The latter work recounted 
the various Eucharistic miracles wrought in 
France. Thus, these Eucharistic demonstra- 
tions gradually took hold in southern France. 

“Bishop Mermillod, however, thought that a 
Eucharistic congress was necessary to study 
and organize the movement the better. This 
idea was seized upon and retained. The bishops, 
who became interested, grew in number from 
day to day. In 1878 Bishop Dubuis of Galves- 
ton, Texas, presented to Pope Leo XIII a peti- 
tion, signed by 500 prominent personages, ask- 
ing the Holy Father to bless this Eucharistic 
movement which had already met with the ap- 
proval of so many ordinaries. Pope Leo gladly 
acquiesced. 

“In the meantime, France had to face trou- 
blous times. Anti-religious school laws were 
passed. In return, the tabernacle was stormed 
by devotions of reparation. It was one the 
Catholic Deputies who, having resigned from 
Office during this crisis, first expressed the 
thought that the Eucharistic movement, to- 
gether with the congresses now generally held 
after each larger procession, should be made 
International. The defection from God was 


general and hence all the nations should by 
such imposing spectacles be induced to renew 
their faith in Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 
Marie Tamisier made an appeal to Bishop Des- 
champs of Mechlin in Belgium for such a con- 
gress. The Bishop was, indeed, willing, but 
some difficulties intervened. Finally, Lille 
gladly accepted the first International Congress 
which was convoked on June 23, 1881. The 
pious maid, seeing her work firmly established, 
retired to the background and continued to live 
for Christ in the Eucharist in profound obscuri- 
ty. She died on June 20, 1910.” 

“You say that the first congress was held in 
1881. That’s forty-five years ago. Has there 
been a congress every year since then?” 

“No, you seem to have overlooked the fact 
that the Chicago congress is referred to in the 
papers as the 28th. Here is a list of the con- 
gresses that have thus far been held: 

“The first was at Lille, France, in 1881; the 
following year at Avignon, France; then, at 
Liége, Belgium, in 1883. Skipping a year, the 
fourth occurred at Fribourg, Switzerland, in 
1885. The next was in 1886, at Toulouse, 
France. Then followed the seventh, at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, in 1890. After this came the 
eighth, at Jerusalem, Palestine, in 1893, in the 
very city in which Our Divine Lord instituted 
the Holy Eucharist. In 1894 the ninth congress 
took place at Rheims, France. Three years lat- 
er, at Paray le Monial, where the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus made His revelations to St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque, was the tenth congress. In 
the following year, 1898, the eleventh congress 
was held at Brussels, Belgium. Lourdes, France, 
the place where Mary Immaculate appeared to 
Blessed Bernadette, the holy place in which the 
Holy Mother of God has been working wonder- 
ful cures for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
was chosen in 1899 for the twelfth congress. 
Angers, France, came next, in 1901. The four- 
teenth, at Namur, Belgium, in 1902; the fif- 
teenth, at Angouleme, France, in 1904. Rome, 
the center of Catholic unity, was destined to 
have the sixteenth congress, in 1905; thence to 
Tournai, Belgium, in 1906, for the seventeenth; 
Metz, Lorraine, had the eighteenth, in 1907. 
For a second time the congress left the main- 
land for its nineteenth session, which was held 
at London in 1908. Cologne, in Germany, was 
favored in 1909 with the twentieth congress. 
Then, for the first time, the congress was held 
beyond the Atlantic. The memorable year of 
1910 saw the twenty-first session at Montreal, 
Canada. Madrid, Spain, was next in order for 
the twenty-second congress, which convened in 
1911. The twenty-third took place at Vienna, 
Austria, in 1912; the twenty-fourth on the Isle 
of Malta, in 1913. Lourdes was favored a 
second time in 1914, the year in which the dis- 
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astrous World War broke out. Then a period 
of eight years elapsed before another congress 
could be held. The twenty-sixth convened at 
Rome in 1922. Two years later, in 1924, the 
twenty-seventh congress took place at Amster- 
dam, Holland. Again the Eucharistic Congress 
crosses the Atlantic to hold its twenty-eighth 
session at Chicago. Because of favorable cir- 
cumstances, unless something unforeseen 
should turn up, this will probably be one of the 
greatest of the Eucharistic Congresses that has 
thus far been held. Pray earnestly and fervent- 
ly that it may be a grand success, that it may 
bring greater honor and glory to Our Divine 
Savior hidden under the veil of bread.” 

“That I will, Father. And may the patron 
saints of Chicago’s more than 230 churches, be- 
sides the patrons of the numerous chapels where 
the Blessed Sacrament is kept, intercede for the 
success of the great congress.” 


“Yes, that reminds me. I had almost forgot- 
ten that the Eucharistic Congress has a patron 
too. On Nov. 28, 1897, Pope Leo XIII chose 
St. Paschal Babylon as the patron of Eucharis- 
tic congresses, societies, and confraternities. 
At that time the Holy Father wrote: ‘Although 
all manifestations of faith afford Our heart an 
exceeding sweet joy, yet we believe that the 
greatest grace which God has bestowed upon 
Us consists in the developments which the de- 
votion to the Sacrament of the Eucharist have 
made among the faithful in consequence of the 
frequent congresses that have been convoked 
in recent times for this purpose. ...Since this 
matter is extremely important and dear to Our 
heart, and since (having lavished frequent 
praise on the Eucharistic congresses before) 
We hope that they will produce still more abun- 
dant fruit, We regard it as useful to appoint 
for them a heavenly patron.’ 


“Thus wrote the great Pope Leo XIII. It is, 
indeed, quite proper to place these congresses 
under a heavenly protector, for they are so 
great and so marvellous in themselves that from 
various points of view they have no parallel. I 
referred to them a while ago as grand demon- 
strations of faith in the Holy Eucharist. The 
greatest things, I mean the miracles of grace, 
generally remain unwritten. I read just recent- 
ly an interesting account of devotion displayed 
by an Indian at the first International Eucharis- 
tic Congress held in America, at Montreal in 
1910. The Iroquois, some of whom wore their 
tribal dress, took part in the monster proces- 
sion. Among them was an old man, Joseph De- 
lisle. He had received Holy Communion in the 
morning in the mission church at Chaughna- 
waga and had made a vow not to break his fast 
until the Benediction would be given at the end 
of the procession in Montreal. He took his 
place with his tribe in the wonderful procession 


of over 100,000 men. The starting point was 
the church of Notre Dame, whence the march. 
ers set out at 12:30 P. M. During the whole 
of the four mile march Joseph Delisle joined jp 
the singing of the Indian and French hymns to 
the Blessed Sacrament and in the recitation 
of the rosary. The day was warm, but Joseph 
Delisle kept his vow and never broke his fast 
in spite of his parched and swollen tongue. Op 
his arrival at Fletcher’s Field at the foot of 
Mount Royal, where Benediction was to be giy. 
en, he was so weak that it was found necessary 
to get a seat for him on which he might rest, 
He refused, however, to drink the water which 
was offered to him. At 7:15 P. M. the Cardinal 
Legate, carrying the Blessed Sacrament, 
reached the altar in the center of the field. The 
field was filled with a throng of 500,000 people 
awaiting the arrival of the Eucharistic King 
that they might receive His blessing. Now, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the Daily Ameri- 
can Tribune, a few months after the Congress a 
young Episcopalian called upon a priest in New 
York and asked to be instructed in the Catholic 
faith. The priest found the man very sincere 
and quite well informed in matters of religion. 
On being asked as to his first impulse to Catho- 
licity the man acknowledged that the devotion 
of this very Indian at the Montreal Congress 
made him think for the first time of becoming a 
Catholic. The account had appeared in a Mon- 
treal paper and thereupon he began to inves- 
tigate and study the Catholic faith.” 

“Why, such heroism is inspiring. I am not 
surprised at this conversion as a consequence. 
I think I shall make arrangements to go to 
Chicago to be inflamed to new fervor in devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament. If you go with 
me, Father, I will pay your way.” 

“Your kind offer is appreciated, Dan.” 

— then, ‘All aboard’ for Chicago on June 
20th.” 


Christ never guaranteed that His Church 
would be free of scandals; but He did guaran- 
tee that it would never teach error. There were 
grave scandals in the Church in the time of 
Christ. Judas was a thief and a suicide, as well 
as a traitor. Peter was a perjurer; James 
and John quarreled, and so did Peter and Paul. 
All Catholics readily admit the Catholic Church 
needed house cleaning in the sixteenth century, 
but the reformers set about, not to clean the 
house, but to dynamite it. If a child has a dirty 
face, you do not kill it; you wish its face. But 
in spite of the unholy lives of many Catholics, 
in the sixteenth and in all the other centuries, 
the Catholic Church never has taught, does not 
now, and never will, teach error. Consult the 
Bible (Matt. 28:20), “And behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.”—St. Anthony’s Almanac. 
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Youthful Devotion to Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament 


BURTON CONFREY 


dl RAINING at the University of Notre 
Dame is based upon the theory that edu- 
cation is chiefly moral, that character is more 
than culture. Your Alma Mater will surround 
you with every strengthening influence that 
makes for character, but she can work no im- 
provement in you without your cooperation”— 
the Reverend John Cavanaugh, “The Conquest 
of Life’—a sermon delivered at the solemn 
religious opening of the scholastic year at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

While everyone interested in the rearing of 
children and particularly those interested in 
educating youth will agree that such training 
is chiefly moral and that character is more than 
culture, we must realize that training for char- 
acter cannot be given as a separate course—a 
certain number of minutes a few times a week. 
Out of that condition a danger arises. Unless 
we make sure that at home and in school all 
education shall contribute to the strengthening 
of our charges’ moral fiber, the fixing of men- 
tal and moral qualities may be left to chance. 

Religion is the great field for teaching appre- 
ciations, which cannot be forced but may be 
nurtured by bringing the child into contact 
with better and better environment and letting 
maturation effect the advancement. And since 
facts get away from learners but understand- 
ings, appreciations, attitudes, and powers be- 
come a part of the individual, in the teaching 
of religion, as in all training at home or in 
school, the objective of parents and directors 
will be to lead those under their care to the ac- 
quirement of favorable attitudes and under- 
standings and the acquisition of powers of per- 
ception and performance. The paper which 
follows illustrates one phase of the attainment 
of worth-while appreciation. 


THE NECESSITY OF DAILY COMMUNION 


What a privilege it is to spend a half hour 
with God every morning, acting as His host and 
not only entertaining Him but talking to Him 
as to one’s closest friend. No one who is such 
a near companion of God can fail to acquire 
some of His grace each day; yet how many of 
us coolly say that we have not received Com- 
munion in weeks. 

Students of Notre Dame are among the 
closest of God’s neighbors, and those who neg- 
lect to take advantage of this blessing will re- 
gret it in later years. We singled out Notre 


Dame as our Alma Mater. Why? Because it 
had the best football team in the country? No. 
Because at Notre Dame a Catholic can get a 
sound knowledge of the path to Heaven coupled 
with a training for life in the world. 

We must not, therefore, waste our time here 
by refusing to make frequent use of the Sacra- 
ments. If we ignore God here by not confiding 
in Him daily, we might just as well be at Yale 
or Harvard. 

It is a fallacy to believe that one will be saved 
merely by attending Notre Dame. The person 
who spends four years here but does not profit 
in a religious way will never forgive himself. 
A few alumni of Notre Dame who were born in 
the Church have died as non-Catholics. We 
cannot avoid thinking that they were but luke- 
warm soldiers of Christ when they were here. 

* + + * * 


A taste for reading is an appreciation, also; 
and we arouse it by presenting appealing exam- 
ples. Fortunately, in our Catholic schools and 
homes we have abundant opportunity to inten- 
sify the achievement of understanding by en- 
couraging the reading of such books as lives 
of the Saints, lives of Christ, biographies of 
eminent Catholics, those creations listed among 
the hundred best books by Catholic authors 
(America, February 2, 1924), the journals of 
Eugenie de Guerin, The Introduction to a De- 
vout Life, The Secret of Sanctity, Montfort’s 
True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and The 
Imitation of Christ. The next paper grew out 
of the reading of the life of Christ. 


Gop’s MERCY ENDURETH 


Jesus dragged His throne up the side of Cal- 
vary after He had sweat blood, after He had 
been beaten in the stinging cool of the morning, 
after He had been crowned in mock triumph, 
after He had passed His sorrowing mother by. 
All this was done because He saw the many 
parasitic faults sucking away the life of our 
souls. He saw the actions we have performed, 
those we are performing, and those we will per- 
form. He knew that He alone could render 
them fruitful. 

Christ’s court was summoned to meet on Cal- 
vary that Friday afternoon so that before the 
whole world He, true God and true man, might 
transfer the robes of royalty to others that all 
men might share as true heirs, and not merely 
as pitiful waifs, in the abundance of the Fa- 
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ther. Our Master saw that if His disciples 
were to be loyal He must descend from solitary 
majesty to blot out the miseries of a degraded 
world. 

Strange mystery, that a King should relin- 
quish His royal robes freely and gladly to as- 
sassins ; that murder should be the foster moth- 
er to the offspring of Infinite Mercy—the en- 
nobling of the entire race. 

God saw our souls in misery and in happiness 
when on Calvary He died for us: why need 
we fear today or ever? God saw our faults, 
even crimes maybe, all these years and forgave 
our every misdeed before we asked pardon. 
While God is God we know His mercy always 
will be the same as when He opened the way to 
Heaven for him who opens His Heart. 


Since we may conclude that to awaken the 
interest of youth in matters of the higher order 
is to do more for them than will loading them 
down with facts, I add the paper which follows 
as evidence of the change in attitude on the 
part of freshmen at a university to substantiate 
our belief that points of view and not the ex- 
periences themselves become the real and serv- 
iceable learning products. 


Wuy I RECEIVE HOLY COMMUNION 
FREQUENTLY 


Before coming to Notre Dame, going to Com- 
munion was a duty which I fulfilled about once 
every two months or at times even less often. 
The intervals between the reception of the sac- 
raments were so extended that I almost feared 
going—feeling unworthy, feeling that I had no 
right to go to the rail. It seemed that invaria- 
bly I would fall back into the same rut. 

But on coming to Notre Dame I have changed 
considerably. After being here but a few days, 
I made a good confession and started going to 
Holy Communion daily. Now a change has 
come over me. I can approach the Holy Table 
without a feeling of uneasiness and believe it 
is the one thing I should do. Things which 
used to worry me very much do not seem to 
bother me at all any more. It has made me 
contented with circumstances which seemed al- 
most unbearable before. 

I have missed receiving but two or three 
times since I have been going daily, and when I 
did miss I never felt quite right the rest of the 
day. One day especially, when I had slept 
rather than receive, nothing seemed to go right 
from the time I got up until I went to bed that 
night. For that reason I have resolved that 
nothing less than daily reception of the sacra- 
ment will do for me. It has done so much for 
me in such a short a time that no doubt it will 
do much more in the future. 

ok K * + * 


The mental attitudes students adopt burgeop 
from reflection on their reaction to surround. 
ings. The illustration I append (the same js 
true of all the illustrations I use) is the extra 
paper of a freshman engineer who submitted 
it in the attempt to profit by his instructor’s 
offer to criticize the additional work of those 
particularly interested in learning to express 
themselves in writing. 


RELIGIOUS DEVOTION AT NOTRE DAME 


Ask the average man on the street what the 
University of Notre Dame is noted for, and 
nine times out of ten he will say: “Notre Dame? 
Why, its football team, of course.” He is wel 
acquainted with the “Fighting Irish.” If he js 
a fan, he can tell you the names of the stars, 
and all about the famous Notre Dame shift, 
The name Notre Dame brings a vision of grid- 
iron before his eyes immediately. 

So the average freshman, coming to Notre 
Dame, expects to see students going to class in 
football uniforms, gridirons spread generously 
over the campus, and special classes being in- 
structed in the art of football! technique. 

After he has been at Notre Dame a few 
weeks, however, ask him if football is all the 
average Notre Dame man thinks of. He will 
answer promptly and as emphatically: “No, 
itis not. The religious devotion of the students 
astonished me and is the one thing at Notre 
Dame that impresses me most.” 

He has, no doubt, come from a community 
where daily Mass and Communion were as rare 
as the proverbial hen’s tooth. Weekly reception 
of the Blessed Sacrament was considered fre- 
quent. Now in a single day he sees fifteen hun- 
dred men go to the railing and receive the 
Precious Food, and sees the same thing repeat- 
ed the next day, and the next. He sees many 
students make sacrifices in order to do these 
things. He sees the Catholic spirit of the men 
of Notre Dame carried far and wide, and held 
up as an example to other schools. He is pro- 
foundly impressed, and soon falls in line, some- 
what surprised to find how easy it is. 

(To be continued) 


Bearing Each Others Burdens 
WARFIELD WEBB 


L«@ at best is filled with sorrow, cares 
and unrealized hopes. One does not mar- 
vel at these seeming misfortunes when viewing 
the matter in its proper light. But getting the 
right angle on the theme—seeing in all things 
that such are the will of the Maker—is at times 
difficult for many of us, for human nature is 
weak, and our best intentions often are but 
vain desires. 

When two people—a man and woman— 
marry, they make a solemn promise to take each 
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other for better or worse, in sickness and in 
health, until death brings the separation. That 
being the case it behooves the contracting par- 
ties to abide faithfully by their agreement. It 
is simply a mutual understanding, taken with 
the full and complete realization that the ob- 
ligation is binding. Can men and women ig- 
nore this sacred promise and trample it under- 
foot, as many are doing, and still hope to be- 
come the possessors of earthly happiness? 

If there is an increased number of scandals, 
a great percentage in the number of crimes 
committed by our youth, cannot at least a great 
deal of this be traced directly to the disregard 
of the marriage vow? We may justly attrib- 
ute a fair percentage of our present day crimes 
to other causes. We can say that many have 
come to ignore the laws because of too many 
laws, some of which are too drastic, and others 
that would rob us of our natural rights. All 
of this is worthy of consideration. And it hasa 
bearing on the question of our present and fu- 
ture well-being. But we cannot overlook the 
equally important question of divorce. If we 
destroy the home, we strike at the very founda- 
tion of civilization. The home is the bulwark 
of any nation; itis the underlying element that 
acts as the safety valve for many of our natural 
ills. 

The family—we all understand that the fami- 
ly is vital to any nation. If we have homes 
without children how long will the home exist? 
It is true that it is no longer quite the “style” 
to have children. At least families of more 
than one child or two, at best, is taboo. But, in 
cases of divorce, there are many instances 
where the couple never have had children. It 
is an easy matter to avoid this encumbrance, 
and those who may contemplate a possible di- 
vorce at the time of their marriage—such is not 
unusual—never give the matter of children 
more than a passing thought. 

Where children are born to couples who later 
obtain divorces, the oportunities for their fu- 
ture is not calculated to be propitious. They 
have been handicapped at the outset, and with 
this stigma upon their name will find it more 
difficult to become men and women of stamina. 
There will be exceptions, and these will be the 
extreme cases. If it is possible for one or the 
other parent to give them a decent rearing, 
there is hope for them. But we can readily 
apreciate that they are laboring under a serious 
disadvantage. 

In commenting upon the quéstion of the in- 
creased number of divorces in this country at 
present, a prominent judge, Ben Lindsay, Judge 
of the Juvenile Court of Denver, Colorado, re- 
cently stated: 

“Typical American cities, such as Los Ange- 
les, Denver, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Cleve- 


land, show one divorce for every two marriages. 
These figures, however, fail to take into account 
the large number of separations, non-supports 
and desertions, which would swell the divorce 
total until it would show some sort of a separa- 
tion for almost every marriage.” 

He sees in the present status of marriage 
and divorce one of the chief causes for the in- 
creasing number of marriages without benefit 
of clergy. 

“Society fails to see how constantly those 
marriages are increasing,” he declared, “and 
how many reasons are being given by modern 
youths for their justification.” 

Shall we bear each others burdens? Is it 
worth while? Is it part of our duty to God, to 
ourselves, to our children? In a word, is it not 
a simple duty we owe all mankind? 

When a man and woman agree to assume the 
duties and obligations of the married state, 
they are taking up a burden that is so sacred, 
so filled with the duties of life, and at the same 
time so much like an enchanted palace, when 
rightly viewed, that there should be no escape 
save by death. 

It is true that there do arise on rare occasions 
conditions that would seem to warrant a separa- 
tion, without divorce, but even these might be 
obviated with a careful investigation and clear 
understanding of all the differences. 

Dreadful indeed is the condition obtaining to 
day in America regarding the question of both 
marriage and divorce. It is far too easy to ob- 
tain a marriage license; too simple a matter 
to find some minister, judge, or magistrate to 
pronounce the words that seal the bond. Then 
equally can the estranged couple apply for and 
obtain a legal separation. The pretext is so 
simple at times as to be ludicrous, or worse, 
and another marriage often follows almost im- 
mediately. It is just an excuse to take another 
partner legally, if only for a limited time, and 
no one seems to think it other than an honorable 
affair. 

Can we not view this state with something 
very much akin to horror? It is a dreadfully 
serious condition. One that is sure yet to be- 
come a millstone that will drag many to their 
doom. The Catholic knows his duty. He un- 
derstands the penalty inflicted upon him when 
he disobeys the laws of his church. 

And aside from the Catholic Church who or 
what agency is today seeking to stem this in- 
creasing tide of degradation that would engulf 
us like a mighty maelstrom, and ruin forever 
so many of God’s creatures, in this world, and 
for all eternity. 

Shall we not learn to bear each others bur- 
dens ere the day of reckoning comes? The 
world laughs to scorn the admonition, and hurls 
its defy in the face of an all-powerful Creator. 
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The Chances of Broadway 


G. N. SHUSTER 


NE of the things we should really like to 

know about Babylon and other great, 
vanished cities of the Asiatic plain is this: what 
were some of the brilliant streets which wound 
their way between palaces and bazaars, temples 
and monuments? What crowds sauntered up 
and down them? At which points did they offer 
glorious vistas? For there is a charm about 
mighty thoroughfares which lingers in the 
memory and arouses the imagination. Every- 
body who knows ever so little about Horace re- 
members the poet’s fondness for the Via Sacra; 
and to hear of Paris is to hear also of the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Champ d’Elysees. Human life 
is less of a mystery on the streets than else- 
where, perhaps because the streets suggest a 
question and its answer. The very purpose of 
a street is voyaging; and nothing is so eter- 
nally persistent or so interesting about a voyage 
as the word, Whither? 

Whither. One cannot help asking it in that 
greatest, blithest, busiest street of the new 
world, Broadway, New York. You follow this 
constant ribbon of stone pavement with a kind 
of awe. First it hurries away from the water’s 
edge and among a group of buildings so tall that 
they carry both eye and heart along to their 
summits. How much power these buildings 
represent, even when empty of human pres- 
ences! You feel that money is made in them— 
money which holds in itself the key to mighty 
forces over human destiny. But in another 
moment the street has become more modest 
even if not less busy. There are shops and of- 
fices and municipal buildings, each absorbing 
its throng of hastening people; there are 
straggling glimpses of green where a tiny 
square opens its arms to a few tired or hesitant 
mortals; there are even churches which sum- 
mon with a small, sweet voice to thoughtful- 
ness and prayer. 

Then once more you are drawn into a very 
maelstrom of activity. Here is the district 
where the night life of thousands is spent with- 
out so much as a murmur of regret. One after 
another the shields of theatres thrust them- 
selves before your eye. Music and laughter, 
drama and pantomime, all guarantee to give you 
an attractive hour or two. Perhaps the glare 
and hum of this giant enterprise is staggering 
to a newcomer, but the theatres know that after 
a little while their devotees will be filled to satie- 
ty, and that then the purse strings will not undo 
themselves easily. Well, as you walk on, you 
emerge upon the green plaza of Central Park, 
buried in the depths of which there is art be- 


yond price and even much of nature. Later 
on, a seemingly infinite tangle of dwellings and 
shops, spires and towers leads to a rather ab. 
rupt and unsatisfactory conclusion for so much 
magnificence. There is an end to all things, even 
Broadway. 


To what does the tremendous and colorfy 
thoroughfare lead? This question might be 
answered geographically, of course; but there 
is another sense in which it stirs to reflections 
quite as deep as life. Have you not seen, going 
up and down, almost all of American life? Are 
not each and every one of the forces which have 
some influence upon us as a people active here? 
What, then, is the spiritual goal of the whole? 
To what objects does this seething mob surge 
forward, and what can be done to make those 
objects more worthy of the pilgrims? There is 
an old story of a wise king whose son set out 
for a journey to the East. “Where are you go- 
ing, my son?” asked the ruler. “To the courts 
of China, where I shall buy gems large as ap- 
ples for the hilt of my sword,” answered the 
youth. The father smiled benevolently. “While 
you are voyaging, my son,” he said then, “I 
will ask you to carry out a task for me. There 
is a star which shines in the East, called the 
Beautiful Star. Men say that Truth resides 
upon it. Find out what this Truth is, and how 
one may reach the Star.” The young man 
agreed, set out, and was gone many years. When 
he finally returned, the king was very feeble. 
And to all questions, the Prince replied: “1 
have sought the Beautiful Star, but the only 
way thither is through the gateway of an hon- 
est heart.” 


Is it not just so with Broadway?’ What is 
the relationship between these crowds and the 
eternal inner quest of man? To begin with, 
there is a rather striking respect for both learn- 
ing and religion. Often enough this respect is 
purely formal and distant, being held by people 
who look upon matters of the mind and soul 
as apart from them, perhaps too good for them. 
Their world is a practical, hard-working place 
wherein it pays to be on one’s toes. Often 
enough, however, this respect is mingled with 
affectionate regard. How much of Broadway 
goes to school can be apppreciated only by 
looking into class rooms where young men and 
women—even: many who are respectably aged 
—gather of nights and bend over lessons. 
Many of the lecturers discuss literature and the 
attention which answers their words is aston- 
ishing. A great deal of what is said might, of 
course, be open to criticism from several points 
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of view; but the fact that it is listened to 
eagerly shows the hunger felt by Johnny the 
elevator boy and Susan the file clerk for the 
visions which have helped the human race to 
live. They have paid a certain honest sum out 
of their hard-earned dollars for the privilege 
of a dream. 


How much of Broadway goes to church is an- 
other question. But those who believe the mod- 
ern world utterly corrupt because the newspa- 
pers have said so, ought to glance ever so hasti- 
ly into one of the many chapels where Mass is 
offered up. Not many ages have seen crowds 
go so reverently to the Holy Table. Every day 
brings its silent multitude for the benediction 
of a great strength, a great peace. You may see 
laborers in their overalls and mothers with 
babes in their arms. And even on Broadway 
there are shrines where stricken groups are 
not afraid to beg for miracles. For all that, it 
would be foolish to deny that much of Broad- 
way has forgotten the very name of Jesus. 
Multitudes drift through life unconscious of the 
shadow of divine protection and contemptuous 
of the demands made by divine justice. 


That such a state of affairs is possible can be 
understood readily enough when one approach- 
es the great agencies of modern civilization 
which take up their stations proudly on Broad- 
way. The theatre first—that theatre which was 
rescued from the ruins of antique civilization 
by the Church, and which for a whole age knew 
no stories excepting those of Christ and His 
saints! Today it is not, indeed, utterly vicious; 
but the sum-total of its influence is towards sen- 
sualism and cynical mockery, the pride of life 
and hollow-hearted laughter. Mark Antony, 
waging the battle of Actium, lost because the 
Egyptian ships turned and fled, so that the ob- 
servant general in Shakespeare’s play says: 


The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance; we have kissed away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 


And surely, when we reflect on it, the turning 
away of the theatre from the great idealistic 
purposes of Christian civilization is just as cow- 
ardly and just as disastrous. For the sake 
of money the stage has been ready to ignore its 
mission of instruction. You may see plays on 
Broadway which sear the heart and chill faith; 
you may follow crowds into gilded dens where 
lasciviousness reigns supreme. Broadway looks, 
moves on, and remembers. The sight of evil 
sticks to the soul as mud to the shoes. 

Higher even than the theatre signs rise the 
towers of that mighty tyrant, the press. It 
Scatters its pronouncements up and down 
Broadway while they are still warm with the 
impress of hasty ink. It is a mighty, careless, 
greedy, dictatorial press. Whether it lies or 


speaks the truth, whether its editors write with 
their tongues in their cheeks—all this is never 
inquired into by the mob of goodly citizens who 
stand agape at the pictures and the headlines. 
Reputations are squandered in an hour; pas- 
sions are kindled; vast controversies are set 
afoot. And the main purpose of the whole 
thing is money. You may print anything that 
will pay; you may print nothing that will not 
pay. A crocodile is a hideous animal but it is 
lord of the Nile. Have we brought forth in 
our midst an intellectual monster that strides 
everywhere in a flash and makes us dependent 
upon him whether we will or no? 


These things are questions for Broadway to 
answer, because Broadway is an index to the 
United States. In older days, peaceful country 
communities were sufficient unto themselves 
and might live in blissful ignorance of what 
such a creature as a metropolis might be do- 
ing. But today the great city streets absorb 
the multitudes and cast them forth again. There 
is no hamlet so small and no dwelling so isolat- 
ed but that the loud huzzas of Broadway echo 
at noon and night. Does Broadway indicate 
then that our national life is going in the right 
direction? Can we ask the ‘whither’ of its voy- 
age with any feeling of security? Perhaps there 
is a hint of the right answer to these questions 
in what has already been said in this humble 
paper. Broadway certainly has possibilities: 
some of it knows how to think, how to live, 
how to pray. Broadway has a sombre side, 
too, and is tramped by a multitude which lives 
in spiritual night. What are the chances of the 
future? 


If we look over the long history of Catholic 
civilization we shall easily discern that the 
light of the Faith never shines more brightly 
or more effectively than when darkness hems it 
round. The most glorious pages of ecclesiasti- 
cal history are those when Benedict, a Saint to 
be, gathered his brethren into centres from 
which the radiance of peace shone out over the 
warring earth; when Dominic prevailed over 
pride and dissension; when Francis, loving 
the infinite humility of his Master, sold every- 
thing and became a blessed beggar; and when 
Ignatius, having put aside armor and the art of 
war, gathered a new legion for the campaigns 
of Christ. They stood resolutely in the path- 
way of a world which threatened to trample 
all its blessed inheritance under foot and hurl 
itself into an abyss. Perhaps these forces, liv- 
ing now in a host of disciples, are all that 
Broadway needs. But they can be aided—and 
aided well—by effort which associates itself 
with them and strives to change and glorify 
those forces upon which Broadway depends. 


There is, for instance, the economic order 
which we may call business. Cannot that be 
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managed in a way which will be more just and 
charitable? Surely, if we labor earnestly to 
restore a few principles long sponsored by 
Catholic society. The problems of housing, of 
insufficient wages, and of usury can be solved 
by putting into practice a theory which has long 
since proved itself correct. There isart. What 
is so well designed to bring about a renaissance 
as that ancient Benedictine spirit which one 
made all of South Germany bloom with a glori- 
ous riches of painting and sculpture, and which 
has proved its vitality in our own time by the 
work of Beuron? There is the theatre. Per- 
haps we should spend 


Mr. X, has been put in jail for posting indecent 
pictures of chorus girls in his employ. One of 
the pictures is reprinted, and at sight of it the 
young man closes his eyes with a shudder of 
dismay, enters a church for a hurried prayer, 
and then hastens back to the office where he is 
employed. On another corner, a girl buys the 
same paper and looks at the same picture while 
the shadow of remorse flits over her pretty but 
gaudy face. For they belong together—this 
mother, this son, this daughter. Their lives are 
but incidents to the Broadway which engulfs 
them. Yet how infinitely precious they are 

when seen in the light 








little time in denuncia- 
tion—for mere denun- 
ciation is good advertis- 
ing—and roll up our 
sleeves determined to 
create a new kind of 
drama which shall join 
hands with the artistic 
stagecraft of a former 
era. Let it be a theatre 
open to alland not a 
money-making proposi- 
tion. Let it be popular 
both in the creative and 
in the service sense. 
Much has already been 


In solitude sublime. 


done in France and Than Jesus, his one Lord and King. 
Germany. We can do The fragrance of his life did cling 
much on Broadway. Not only to Subiaco’s walls, 


There is the _ press 
which, though we labor 
and sacrifice much for 
it already, can be im- 
proved and strength- 
ened to a point where 
it will be not merely 
‘just as good’ as any 
other kind of press but 
better and more attrac- 








St. Benedict 
BERTRAND F. Kraus, O. S. B. 


A Father of a countless race 

I sing. Who fled from leering face 

Of sin in Rome to spend his life 

The strife 

Between rebellious flesh and peace 

Of soul was brief though sharp. Surcease 
Was bought at price of pain and blood. 

No rose of lustful joy should bud 

Within that youthful, saintly breast, 

That was to house no other Guest 


But spread its balm to distant halls 

And climes. Thy children,—saints, and popes 
And kings,—proclaim thy praise. With hopes 
That thou, our Father too, wilt aid 

Thy children who yet now crusade 

Below, we, bent on suppliant knee, 

Entreat thy blessing with a plea 

That when our eyes in death we close 

Within thy bosom we repose. 


of human destiny! 

For our own sakes, 
and for the sakes of 
others, the renovation 
of American life is the 
most important thing 
with which we can be 
concerned. Now, as in 
the days of St. Bernard, 
God wills it! Each in 
his own way, humbly 
and nevertheless earn- 
estly, we can labor to 
recapture the mighty 
engines by which civili- 
zation is governed. We 
can help to make 
Broadway a narrow 
but beautiful path. 


There are some who 
think that the Holy 
Grail, or the chalice, 
which Our Divine Sav- 
ior used at the last sup- 
per, may still be found 
somewhere. Catherine 
Emmerich, who died in 
1821, relates in her vi- 











tive. 





These are just a few 
of the activities which are ours to en- 
gage in with Broadway’s help and for 
Broadway’s sake. For, as has been indicat- 
ed previously, this street is not merely a detail 
of local geography. It is an index to the na- 
tional life. The stranger coming into it is not 
a little awed by the information which it gives 
about ever so many fevers now astir in the 
American populace. To walk down it is to re- 
ceive a glimpse of a cross section of our pur- 
poses and energies. Let us consider an incident. 
An old woman sits in an upper apartment, read- 
ing a book by Father Scott, the Jesuit. Tears 
and joy seem to mingle in her eyes. Out on the 
street, a young man buys a paper which de- 
scribes how the prominent theatrical manager, 


sions on the Passion 
that, just before the 
last supper, Peter and John went on an errand 
to Veronica’s house. On their return they 
brought with them the chalice that was used 
in the institution of the Holy Eucharist. This 
chalice, she says, had a pear-shaped cup, it was 
massive, dark-colored, with gold ornaments, 
and had two small handles by which it could be 
lifted. The foot of the chalice was of virgin 
gold, elaborately wrought, ornamented with a 
serpent and a small bunch of grapes, and was 
enriched with precious stones. She expresses 
the opinion that this chalice is still preserved 
and will reappear some day. 


Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, burning with love 
for us, inflame our hearts with love of Thee. 
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A Family Reunion 


IGNATIUS ESSER, O. S. B. 


AST October the Benedictine Abbots from 

all parts of the world were assembled in 
Rome. The object of their convening was to 
elect an Abbot Primate and to consult the com- 
mon interests of the numerous Benedictine com- 
munities scattered 
throughout Christen- 
dom. Every twelve 
years such a General 
Chapter is held. How 
beautifully this regu- 
lar coming together 
manifests the distinc- 
tive spirit of the 
Benedictine Order— 


the family _ spirit. 
Each _ Benedictine 
community consti- 


tutes a distinct spir- 
itual family. Groups 
of communities are 
united to form con- 
gregations. And all 
communities are 
united through the 
periodic family re- 
union. 

The Patriarch of 
western monasti- 
cism, Saint Benedict, 
chose the natural 
family as the model 
of his spiritual fami- 
ly. Man is by nature 
a social being. Fami- 
ly life is the natural 
social unit. in a 
family we hope to 
spend our. eternal 
days—in the family 
of God’s_ Saints. 
Coming from a fami- 
ly and going to a 
family, how can we 
better spend the in- 


terval of preparation than by _ striving 
to live an ideal family life? By _ divine 
appointment we daily pray to God as to 


“Our Father.” By Gospel guidance Saint Bene- 
dict would have his children practice true fra- 
ternal charity; and therefore he constitutes 
them as a family with a spiritual father at their 
head. He places over his sons one who by his 
authority, wisdom, and love, can win from 
them, in the heavenly Father’s name, obedience, 
esteem, and love. They habitually address this 





Se 


ST. BENEDICT 


spiritual father with the beautiful title of “Fa- 
ther Abbot.” 

In common with other religious, Benedictines 
make the three vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; 


moreover, they also make the vows 
of stability and con- 
version of morals. 
By the vow of stabil- 
ity each Benedictine 
monastery is built in- 
to a permanent fami- 
ly, since each mem- 
ber vows to belong, 
not merely to the 
Order, but to a defin- 
ite monastery of the 
Order. By the vow 
of conversion of mor- 
als the Benedictine 
resolves to grow bet- 
ter from day to day. 
Of these five vows, 
the one that Saint 
Benedict stresses 
supremely is the vow 
of obedience. A cer- 
tain educator has 
said: “The child 
that has been taught 
to obey is already 
half-educated.” Ac- 
cording to the mind 
of Saint Benedict, we 
might say even more 
in favor of holy obe- 
dience. The person 
that has learned to 
obey perfectly, is al- 
ready a saint. Inthe 
Holy Rule of Saint 
Benedict, the whole 
elaborate process of 
sanctification is sim- 
plified by making it 
consist merely in per- 
fect obedience. Man forfeited his high 
estate by disobedience; he must turn 
around and go back by obedience. Or, as Saint 
Benedict says in the opening sentence of his 
Holy Rule: “Cheerfully receive and faithfully 
execute the admonitions of thy loving Father, 
that by the toil of obedience thou mayest return 
to Him from Whom by the sloth of disobedience 
thou hast gone away.” 

This obedience is what has given strength to 


(Continued on page 506) 
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General Chapter of Benedigjne 


In October, 1925, there was held at 
Rome a general assembly of the Bene- 
dictine Abbots of the whole world. Of 
107 Abbots 97 attended the meeting. 
Two American Abbots: Rt. Rev. Ig- 
natius Conrad, O. S. B., of Subiaco, 
Arkansas, and Rt. Rev. Vincent Huber, 
O.S. B., of Peru, Illinois, who fell seri- 
ously ill before they could reach Rome, 
were unavoidably absent. 


Top row (from reader’s left to 
right): (1) Rt. Rev. Maria Camba- 
rou, Dourgne, France; (2) Rt. Rev. 
Ernest Vykoukal, Prague, Cechoslova- 
kia; (3) Rt. Rev. Celestine Golenvaux, 
Maredsous, Belgium; (4) Rt. Rev. Ber- 
nard Durst, Neresheim, Wuerttem- 
berg; (5) Rt. Rev. Alphonse M. Aug- 
ner, (Muri-Gries), Alto-Adige, Italy; 
(6) Rt. Rev. Bernardin Jandi, Czell- 
doemoelk, Hungary; (7) Rt. Rev. Boni- 
face Woehrmueller, Munich, Bavaria; 
(8) Rt. Rev. Simon Landersdorfer, 
Scheyern, Bavaria; (9) Rt. Rev. Ed- 
mund Matthews, Ampleforth, Eng- 
land; (10) Rt. Rev. Romuald Wolters, 
Merkelbeek, Holland. 


Second row from top (begin with 
number 4 from left): (1) Rt. Rev. 
Columban Cartoni, Genoa, Italy; (2) 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Cabarra, Paris; (3) 
Rt. Rev. Boniface Bolognani, Finalpia, 
Italy; (4) Rt. Rev. Oswin Schlamma- 
dinger, Admont, Austria. 


Third row from top (begin with 
number 1 at left): (1) Rt. Rev. Jo- 
seph Alardo, Clervaux, Luxembourg; 
(2) Rt. Rev. Peter Weindl, Michel- 
beuern, Austria; (3) Rt. Rev. Bernard 
du Boisrouveay, Farnborough, Eng- 
land; (4) Rt. Rev. Augustine Ernes- 
tus-Antoniolli, Modena, Italy; (5) Rt. 
Rev. Theodore Springer, Seitenstetten, 
Austria. 


Fourth row from top: (1) Rt. Rev. 
Adelard van der Meiren, Termonde, 
Belgium; (2) Rt. Rev. Lucian Serrano, 
Silos, Spain; (3) Rt. Rev. John Pier- 
dait, Fontenelle, Belgium; (4) Rt. Rev. 
Emmeram Gilg, Weltenburg, Bavaria; 
(5) Rt. Rev. Celestine Maier (with 
beard), Schweiklberg, Bavaria; (6) 
Rt. Rev. Albert Schmitt, Gruessau, Si- 
lesia; (7) Rt. Rev. Fulbert Gloriés, 
Pierre-que-Vire, France. 


Fifth row from top: (1) Rt. Rev. 


Muen- 
(2) Rt. Rev. 
Schepdael, -\fflighem, 
Belgium; (3) Rt. Rev. Leander Ram- 
say, Downside, Bath, England; (4) Rt. 
Rev. Rupert Rudolph, Bahia, Brazil; (5) 
tt. Rev. Ildephonse Herwegen, Maria 
Laach, Germany; (6) Rt. Rev. Anthony 


Placidus Vogel (with beard), 
sterschwarzach, Bavaria; 


Benedict van 


t 

(14) Rt. Rev. wy; 
brecht, Austria, ag Soe 

Sixth row from tg: (1) 
seph MacDonald, prt-Aus 
land; (2) Rt. Rey, Ascar \ 
fast, Devon, Englany, (3) 
kenwald Egan, Raypgate, 
land; (4) Rt. Rey, Sigisb 














M. Marcet, Montserrat, Spain; (7) Rt. 
Rev. Laurentius Zeller, Treves, Prussia; 
(8) Rt. Rev. Leander Czerny, Krems- 
muenster, Austria; (9) Rt. Rev. Ambro- 
sius Minarz, Altenburg, Austria; (10) 
Rt. Rev. Augustine Borer, Bregenz, Aus- 
tria; (11) Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Einsiedler, 
Ottobeuren, Bavaria; (12) Rt. Rev. Peter 
Hlobil, Rajhrad, Cechoslovakia; (13) Rt. 
Rev. Gerard Fornaroli, Praglia, Italy; 


Schaeftlarn, Bavaria; (5) 
tin Veth, Atchison, Kansa: 
Bernard Menges, Cullman, 
Rt. Rev. Aurelius Sthle, 
Pennsylvania; (8) Rt. 
John, Melk, Austria; (9) 
bert Fuchs, Goettwelt, Au 
Rev. Raphael Molite, C 
phalia; (11) Rt. Re. ¥ 
steiner, Ettal, Bavara; 
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dicine Abbots at Rome in 1925 


t 
V. Wiligg Zoehrer, St. Lam- 
Ti 


Tia, 

from td: (1) Rt. Rev. Jo- 
mnald, Rrt-Augustus, Scot- 
t. Rey, Ascar Vonier, Buck- 
Englay: (3) Rt. Rev. Er- 
an, Rarggate, Kent, Eng- 
t. Rey, Sigisbert Liebert, 


Augustine Urcey, Valvanera, Italy; (13) 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Alvarez, Samos, Spain; 
(14) Rt. Rev. Basil I. Fellmann, Engel- 
berg, Switzerland; (15) Rt. Rev. Suit- 
bert Birkle, Seckau, Austria; (16) Rt. 
Rev. Ignatius Gracy, Belloc, France. 
Seventh row from top: (1) Rt. Rev. 
Charles Mohr, St. Leo, Florida; (2) Rt. 














Bavaria; (5) Rt. Rev. Mar- 
hison, Kansas; (6) Rt. Rev. 
ges, Culman, Alabama; (7) 
elius Stile, St. Vincent, 
; (8) Rt Rev. Amandus 
Austria;(9) Rt. Rev. Adal- 
oettwel, Austria; (10) Rt. 
1 Molitw, Coesfeld, West- 
Rt. Re. Willibald Wolf- 
, Bavata; (12) Rt. Rev. 


XUM 


Rev. Leo Treuinfels, Marienberg, Italy; 
(3) Rt. Rev. Odilo Frankl, St. Paul, Ca- 


rinthia, (Austria); (4) Rt. Rev. Willi- 
bald Adam, Metten, Bavaria; (5) Rt. 
Rev. Michael Kruse, S. Paulo, Brazil; (6) 
Rt. Rev. Ansgar Hoeckelmann, Weingar- 
ten, Wuerttemberg; (7) Rt. Rev. Atha- 
nasius Schmitt, (with beard), St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana; (8) Rt. Rev. Raphael Wal- 
zer, Beuron, Bavaria; (9) Rt. Rev. Leo- 


pold Gaugain, (Ligugé), Chevetogne, 
Belgium; (10) Rt. Rev. Philip Rug- 
gle, Conception, Missouri; (11) Rt. 
Rev. Celestine Baumgartner, Lambach, 
Austria; (12) Rt. Rev. Peter Klotz, 
Salzburg, Austria; (13) Rt. Rev. Al- 
cuin, Deutsch, Collegeville, Minnesota; 
(14) Rt. Rev. Paul Schaeuble, Coving- 
ton, Louisiana; (15) Rt. Rev. Em- 
manuel Caronti, Parma, Italy; (16) 
Rt. Rev. John de Puniet de Parry, 
(Wisques), Oosterhout, Netherlands; 
(17) Rt. Rev. Theodore Néve, Lo- 
phem, Belgium; (18) Rt. Rev. Ber- 
_— Laure, (Marseilles), Chiari, Ita- 
y. 

Front row—seated: (1) Rt. Rev. 
Edmund Kelly, (Douai), Woolhamp- 
ton, England; (2) Rt. Rev. Amandus 
Oppitz, Vienna; (3) Rt. Rev. Bene- 
dict Gariador, (with beard), President 
of the Cassinese Congregation of the 
Primitive Observance; (4) Rt. Rev. 
Robert de Kerchove, Louvain; (5) Rt. 
Rev. Ignatius Staub, Einsiedeln, Swit- 
zerland; (6) Rt. Rev. Ildephonse 
Schuster, St. Paul’s, Rome; (7) Rt. 
Rev. Gregory Diamare, Monte Cassino, 
Italy; (8) Rt. Rev. Fidelis de Stot- 
zingen, Abbot Primate of the Benedic- 
tine Order, St. Anselm’s College, 
Rome; (9) Rt. Rev. Remigius Bardos, 
St. Martin’s, Pannonia; (10) Rt. Rev. 
Anselm M. Catalan, New Nursia, 
Australia; (11) Rt. Rev. Ramirus 
Marcone (in white habit), Monte Ver- 
gine, Italy*; (12) Rt. Rev. Placidus 
Nicolini, Cava, Italy; (18) Rt. Rev. 
Peter Eggerath, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil; (14) Rt. Rev. Ernest Helmstetter 
(with beard), Newark, New Jersey; 
(15) Rt. Rev. Placidus Glogger, Augs- 
burg, Bavaria; (16) Rt. Rev. Germa- 
nus Gozien, Solesmes, France. 


* Note: The Abbey of Our Lady of Mon- 
te Vergine was founded about 1124. The 
monks wore white habits. In 1879 this abbey 
was transferred to the “black” monks, but 
these have retained the traditional white 
habit of their predecessors. 


Without the Holy Eucharist there 
would be no joy in this world. Life 
would be unbearable. — Ven. Cure 
d’Ars. 
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the Benedictine Order. Individualism finds in 
it little room for a short-lived display of vain- 
glory. “If anyone of them,” says the Holy 
Father, Saint Benedict, of his children, “should 
grow proud by reason of the knowledge of his 
art, in that he seemeth to confer a benefit on 
the monastery, let him be removed from that 
work and not return to it, unless, after he hath 
humbled himself, the Ab- 
bot again ordereth him 
to do so.” Obedience to 
a common father has 
ever united the energies 
of Saint Benedict’s spir- 
itual families. Thus, by 
their concerted prayers 
and joint labors, they 
have been a powerful in- 
fluence for good in God’s 
holy Church, for the long 
space of fourteen hun- 
dred years. In the early 
civilization and Chris- 
tianization of Europe 
they played an important 
role. By persuasive word 
and more persuasive ex- 
ample they transformed 
the barbaric victors of 
the crumbling Roman 
Empire into progressive 
peoples. In recent times 
the Sons of Saint Bene- 
dict have labored and 
are still laboring serious- 
ly for Holy Mother 
Church, in the reform of 
Church Music and the 
revision of the Vulgate— 
big tasks that require 
the persevering powers 
of a big family of work- 
ers. Again, the secret 
of their strength must 
be ascribed to the stress 
that Saint Benedict laid 
on authority and obe- 
dience in his families. 

In our times many maintain that the spirit 
of lawlessness is growing more general and 
more appalling. Lawlessness is due to disre- 
spect and disobedience to authority. This 
wrong must be traced to the source whence the 
lawless come, to the family. If lawlessness is 
increasing, it is only because the number of 
model families wherein obedience to authority 
is fostered is decreasing. The cure must be: 
Parental authority, filial obedience, a true fam- 
ily spirit—the Benedictine ideal. 


May the beautiful spirit and influence of 
Saint Benedict pervade our times more gener- 





REV. MOTHER SCHOLASTICA, O. S. B. 
LATE ABBESS OF BENEDICTINE NUNS AT FULDA 
IN GERMANY 


ously. May his own sons and daughters so 
faithfully portray in their lives the ideals of 
their sainted Founder, that multitudes may be 
drawn into his spiritual families, his cloistral 
homes. There men will find a peace of mind 
and a strength of soul that is based on the sanc- 
tifying virtue of obedience. Yes, to become vir- 
tuous, “Let them vie with one another in obe- 
dience.” 


“Raise up, O Lord, in 
Thy Church, the spirit 
wherewith our Holy Fa- 
ther, Saint Benedict, Ab- 
bot, was animated; that, 
filled with the same, we 
may study to love what 
he loved and to practice 
what he taught.”—Ora- 
tion of the Votive Mass 
in honor of St. Bene- 
dict. 


The Eucharist is the 
pulse of the world. The 
Eucharist gives the 
Church the power to 
combat sin and to stay its 
ravages. The Eucharist 
gives society what stabil- 
ity it has, what sem- 
blance of peace and 
brotherhood still remain, 
for it is the bond of 
brotherhood and the only 
effective engine, of peace. 
Without the Eucharist 
the home would be robbed 
of its sacredness, there 
would be no fidelity, no 
endurance of affections, 
no sufficient strength 
against temptations, no 
courage to shoulder the 
burdens and responsibili- 
ties of parenthood. Home 
would not be the embodi- 
ment of earth’s purest 
joys, but the seedplot of crime against the 
sanctity and indissolubility of marriage. What 
would be the individual’s life without the Eu- 
charist? It is to him a pillar of light in a 
wilderness of shadows; a guarded walk. It 
gives life a definite term and a definite route 
to that terminal—the aisles of the church un- 
der the sanctuary lamp to the tabernacle on 
and on, unto the shrine of Eternity, our home 
in heaven, where God dwells—that’s what the 
Eucharist means to the world, to the church, to 
society, to the home, and to us as individuals. 
-—Rev. John Zeller, C. PP. S. 
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A Lighted Candle 


MARY J. MALLOY 


RANDMOTHER Bruno lay on her bed. 
Her patient old eyes were tired—so tired 
—the light was so blurred—her lids so heavy. 
What was it they were saying around her? She 
almost made up her mind to try and hear— 
put it all slipped away and the moments slipped 
away too, and she drifted—drifted— 
“Some of these people have got to get out of 
here,” said Dr. Byrne impatiently to Father 
Joseph, standing at the bedside and looking 


| down reverently on the sweet old wreck of time 


and many sorrows. “I’m not going to stand for 
it. Look at that fellow over there by the win- 
dow—that hulking grandson of hers, as hard as 
arock. He don’t care a rap for the old lady— 
she brought him up, too, a bad relic of a bad 
son—now just watch him, gesticulating and 
calling out ‘O Madonna and San Antonio, my 
grandmother die!’ If anybody’s going to die 
round here I’d like to get him the contract!” 

“Now, Frank,” expostulated Father Joseph, 
knowing very well that the young doctor’s bark 
was worse than his bite, but privately agree- 
ing with him that Luigi’s demise would be little 
regretted. 

Poor old Grandmother Bruno! She had done 
her best in this world, with apparently small 
result; for in this world she would never reap 
the fruit of her labor. Her men had been a suc- 
cession of heavy crosses; husband, son, and 
grandson—the lines on her worn face were 


| eloquent. The problem of her unanswered pray- 


ers and tears was one eternity alone could 
solve. But the meek soul went on its way, and 
took with gratitude the rifts of God’s sunshine 
that sometimes broke through the clouds of sor- 
row, and warmed the soil kept fertile still by 
the rain of many tears. Now, apparently, the 
end was drawing near. 

“Dear old lady!” said Father Joseph, moved 
as he gazed down upon the quiet form. “What 
a relief it will be for her!” 

“All the same,” said Dr. Byrne briskly, “I 
think there’s a small chance yet of keeping her 
here a while longer, and I’m going to do it if 
it’s possible. The first step will be to throw 
Luigi out of this—I believe she feels his evil 
presence near her.” 

“He’s not quite a reprobate,” Father Joseph 
urged, as charity prescribed. 

“Well, if there’s any part of him that doesn’t 
come under that head he’s got it carefully hid. 
Miss Smith,” said he to the young nurse he had 
himself brought to the patient, knowing how 
little care and attention would come from her 


own, “I’m going to get rid of this noisy crowd 
of neighbors. If not, we’ll just take her away. 
I don’t see any reason for her wanting to live 
with them around, anyway.” 

“You’re too hard on the poor people, Doctor,” 
said Miss Smith. “They are so emotional, you 
know, but no doubt they feel—” 

“Don’t you believe a word of it,” thus Dr. 
Byrne, losing patience. “Now just see that lout 
Luigi, what she’s done for him—and she can’t 
die too soon! All he wants is the little she may 
leave behind. And that wife of his—I don’t 
trust that woman, Miss Smith—there’s a devil 
in her. Now, (professional again), I’ll chase 
’em all out, and do you call me if there’s the 
flicker of an eyelid.” 

He was as good as his word; Dr. Byrne 
never did things by halves. The flock of friends 
and neighbors retired in phenomenally short 
time under the stern eye of the commanding 
officer. Luigi showed fight, however. Dr. Byrne 
promptly presented the situation to him in such 
convincing manner that he thought better of it 
and withdrew with a scowl. Caterina, his wife, 
alone remained with Miss Smith, taciturn, 
soft-stepping, low-voiced; the doctor allowed 
her presence, but with a word or two that 
caused her black eyes to show a red flame. 

When he reentered the room, the patient lay 
tranquil and still. It seemed as if the waves 
of the nearing sea were already upon her. Fa- 
ther Joseph shook his head. “It is the last,” 
he said. 

“If only I could rouse her. There’s a spark 
that might be fanned to life again—but not 
unless she has perfect quiet and calm about 
her,” said the doctor. He gazed down at her 
dejectedly ; he had known the old woman from 
his boyhood, and the circumstances of her life 
were no secret to him, nor the lovableness and 
sweet and gentle courtesy of her heart and 
ways. His hand slipped to the little cross on 
his watch chain. “With Thy help!” he said 
under his breath. 

Luigi was raging. In his own house—his 
grandmother’s, by the way—to be so scorned 
and set aside! put out of the room where it 
was his right to take his stand and show to 
admiring neighbors how, oh how he loved and 
would mourn the faithful guardian of his youth 
—and the victim of his maturity, he might 
well have added. To lose the histrionic delight 
of ejaculations to the Santi for the preservation 
of his dear one! That every one—every one— 
should see him sent like a dog from her bedside, 
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where by rights he should weep excitedly— 
Caterina there, too, a rosary (the use of which 
had long since been forgotten) slipping through 
her fingers; candles, too, should be burning 
in the next room before the little shrine of Our 
Lady of Pompeii, so dear to the heart of his 
grandmother! 


Bene! It mattered nothing at all to Luigi 
whether the candles should be blessed or not— 
the real meaning of the devotion was as strange 
to him now as once it had been familiar. Can- 
dles should burn before the Madonna, and the 
neighbors should see them lit by his own hand, 
and when the time came that lava would be 
followed to her last home, these same neighbors 
would say: 

“Ah, Luigi, the good grandson! 
that she leaves him her all!” 

That time should not be lost he repaired at 
once to the store at the corner. 

“TI wish the candles to burn to Madonna that 
my grandmother live,” said he. “I am good 
grandson, Meesis Bell—I do not wish that she 
should die.” 

“That’s a good one!” thought Mrs. Bell to 
herself behind the counter. Luigi was no 
stranger to her. “Do you think she is going to 
die?” she asked. 

“Ah si—I fear she will die,—I pray Madonna 
to keep her to me.” 

“T don’t believe Our Lady will hear you half 
as quick as the devil will if you ask him to fly 
away with you!” Thus Mrs. Bell, inwardly. 
Aloud, she expressed a proper sympathy and 
gave him the candles generally used at the 
shrines in token of the faith and hope of the 
petitioner. 

Luigi took them and sallied homeward. At 
the door Caterina met him. 

“They have all gone,” she said. “The Ameri- 
can doctor has sent them away. And me—me— 
he says that I too shall go—I shall stay no long- 
er with her. Luigi,” she hissed, drawing him 
into the room, “it is her money he wants to find 
—do youhear? He finds her money, and we—” 

“No, no—I kill him first!” cried Luigi. 

“Would you?” queried Dr. Byrne, entering 
on the words. “That’s your game, is it? Well, 
we'll see about that. What’s that you have in 
your hand?” 


“A candle to light to Madonna that my grand- 
mother do not die,” answered the cowed Luigi. 


“Good idea. While you’re about it put up an- 
other that you may not die yourself; after that 
remark about murdering people—” 

“Ah, no, no—I did not mean—I did not 
mean!” cried the now thoroughly frightened 
Luigi. 


He deserves 


“No, I guess you didn’t. But I’ll fix you right 
now,” a sudden though striking him. “Give 
me two of those candles.” 

Luigi obeyed with expedition. Dr. Byrne lit 
and placed them himself before the humble 
shrine where poor Grandmother Bruno had so 
often told her beads for her wayward grandson. 

“One’s for her and one’s for you,” went on 
Dr. Byrne. “Stay right here—do you under- 
stand ?—and watch that neither of them go out 
while I’m inside there in her room. If hers 
goes out, I’ll take care that the police hear of 
your threat.” 

His conscience rather smote him for so play- 
ing on the man’s superstition and credulity, 
but—“It’ll give him something to do and keep 
him out of the room for a while, and the old 
lady will get her chance,” he thought. “Anda 
good scare it’ll be for him, too, if one of the 
lights really goes out.” 

Luigi, livid with fear and rage, took up his 
position as guardian of the lights. Caterina 
had disappeared. All was quiet around; the 
little lights burnt on as calmly and _ tranquilly 
as if no gusts of evil passion encompassed them 
about. Their golden flames pointed unwaver- 
ingly to the Madonna above them, the symbols 
of a soul’s ideals. 

Luigi watched them fascinated. Could it be 
true? Could it be that to each was attached 
the burden of a life—hers and his own? Super- 
stitious as such a nature always is, he doubted 
and yet believed in doubting. Had that Ameri- 
can doctor, whom he hated, really the power to 
invoke a curse upon him? He longed for Cate- 
rina’s return and her opinion upon the matter 
he even stirred to call her. The open door in 
his hand, he looked back—and lo! one of the 
candles flickered wildly and sank low. 

Luigi was back in a flash. 

A thousand devils take that American doc- 
tor! He could not bolster up his failing courage; 
he stood gazing at the lights, hypnotized—a cold 
perspiration broke out upon him—all he was 
conscious of was that they must not go out— 
they must not go out! 

The moments passed. Not a sound from the 
sick room within, where Life and Death were 
fighting their mighty battle—but the candles 
were growing lower and lower. With an un- 
expected lurch, one fell from its socket and was 
extinguished. Luigi’s heart almost leaped from 
his body as Caterina suddenly stood at his side. 
He could not speak—he pointed to where a 
solitary candle guttered and smoked. The door 
of aa inner room opened and Dr. Byrne came 
out. 

The draught caught the languishing flame. It 
leaped upward for a moment, died down and 

(Continued on page 517) 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Among the most notable feats of civil engineering 
in the United States is the water supply of New York 
City. An imposing series of dams, tunnels, and aque- 
ducts convey pure mountain water over a maximum 
distance of 120 miles. Every day of the year the sys- 
tem supplies to each citizen an average of 130 gallons 
of water at a cost of three-quarters of a cent per day. 
Starting in the Catskill Mountains, as shown in the ac- 
companying bird’s-eye view, the river of water is led 
through an 18 mile tunnel under one of the loftiest 
ranges of the Catskills. This is the longest tunnel in 
the world. To bring the water to the other side of 
the Hudson River, a syphon 1,200 feet below the river 
was built. Few citizens in New York City realize 
that below their feet, deep in the solid rock, there runs 
a tunnel 18 miles long, to distribute the water to vari- 
ous parts of the city, and to carry it underground to 
Brooklyn. Ocean steamers pass over this underground 
river, unbeknown to the travelers. 

—Heartbeats on the record of a phonograph,—to 
help physicians diagnose heart trouble. An improved 
electrical instrument, after filtering out the heavier 
sounds of the heart, will amplify and record the heart 
murmurs from which the diagnosis is made. Records 
can be made to show the progress of the disease. These 
records can be sent to distant experts for a better diag- 
nosis. 

—Poisonous shoes are a new result of anilin dyes. 
The cases of poisoning reported so far are few. Certain 
shoe dyes containing anilin or nitrobenzene are the 
cause of the trouble. When the shoes are worn shortly 
after application of the dye, serious and even fatal 
results to the wearer may follow. The symptoms of 
such poisoning are: blueness of the face, weakness, 
dizziness followed by a rapid pulse, headache, vomit- 
ing, sleepiness and chills. The only treatment seems to 
be removal of the shoes and rest in bed. 

—Storekeepers are short-lived,—as storekeepers. A 
recent study of ten retail trades showed that a man 
stayed in business an average of 7.57 years. The 
grocer lasted 7.1 years. The surprising fact is that 
nearly all the various trades show about the same 
length of life. The chief cause of the failures is given 
as dead stocks,—merchandise left on hand. 

—‘Music hath charms’ even in the field of medicine. 
A survey of experiments reported from various coun- 
tries indicate that music not only soothes melancholy but 
may actually exert a healing effect upon nervous af- 
fections and reduce pain. 

—Spirit mediums failed in an interesting test. Dr. 
J. Allen Gilbert, of Portland, Oregon, agreed with his 
wife before her death that after her death she should 
make all possible effort to communicate with him 
through some ‘medium.’ To eliminate the possibility of 
fraud, they adopted a certain countersign which was 
to accompany the message as proof for authenticity. 


The countersign was placed in a triply sealed envelope. 
Through the scientific press, mediums throughout the 
world were invited to submit the message from the 
deceased wife, together with the countersign. Replies 
from mediums located in all parts of the world were 
received. The 246 actual attempts at the countersign 
were all false. 

—A radio voice for the trains has not proved satis- 
factory to date. ‘Wired wireless’ is apparently better 
adapted for such service. In the wired wireless system, 
transmitting and receiving stations are like to the wire- 
less stations, but instead of using the ether for trans- 
mitting the waves, the stations utilize some metal con- 
ductor. Thus on the Virginian Railroad, with coal 
trains a mile long, where the road is electrified, the 
trolley wire is utilized to communicate from the front 
to the rear helping engine. 


—The progress of medical science points with pride 
to the increased life span. Aside of the discoveries of 
specific medicines for curing certain diseases such as 
diabetes, the prevention of diseases offers more for the 
ordinary person. The preventing lies in the proper 
hygiene for the nose, throat, and intestinal tract; in 
teaching the grown person the desirability of a quiet, 
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well-ordered existence with the proper amount of food, 
exercise and rest; and not the least in letting people 
know that there is such a thing as a mental hygiene, 
including relief from worry or mental strain. 

—Is our climate changing? A study of temperatures 
shows that in the United States the average tempera- 
ture for the Northern States is slowly rising, whilst 
for the Southern States the average is slowly falling. 
One consolation for weather prophets is the statement 
that you may predict either a mild winter or a severe 
winter,—one of the two seems always to happen in some 
part of the country. If the winter is extremely cold on 
the Atlantic Coast, it is likely to be mild on the Pacific 
Coast. And likewise for other parts of the country. 

—A gland extract is expected to help mend broken 
bones. An extract from the parathyroid glands has 
been observed to increase the bone building property 
of the blood. Rats with broken bones, when fed with 
the extract, mended the bones in one-half of the usual 
time. The results for human beings are awaited with 
great interest, since this may be an aid for healing the 
broken bones also of the aged. 

—The sensational press loves to exploit ‘scientists’ 
who advance fabulous numbers of years for the age of 
the human race. To reckon our race in terms of years 
is yet impossible, declared Sir W. Boyd Dawkins in an 
address on “The Antiquity of Man” before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. This 
testimony is all the more remarkable as the speaker 
himself is an evolutionist. He declares that estimat- 
ing hundreds of thousands of years as the age of the 
human race is based on the assumption that the exist- 
ing forces of nature were invariable. But nature’s 
forces were not invariable. Therefore we can not ac- 
cept anything in terms of years as applying to events 
outside the reach of history. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—Some scientists claim that we can shorten sleep, 
and perhaps dispense with it. Some night owls are 
trying the theory. 

——Eighty cents of the tax payers’ dollar goes for 
past or future wars. The Government keeps the change. 

—The humble bees, in assisting pollination, are said 
to be worth more than the total gold output of the 
country. Most people prefer handling the gold. 

—tThe country is much interested in the plane facts. 

—The severe winter will produce heavier fur coats 
for the next summer. 

—tThe potato and the anthracite lump are smiling 
to each other,—how people try to preserve them ! 

—There is scarcely any use teaching baby to walk,— 
so few people walk nowadays. 

—The speedometer often moves more mileage in 
looking for parking space, than from traveling. 

—Americans claim rubber prices should be spelled 
with an o. 

—Even dry wine falls under the prohibition. 

—tThe radio and the padlock are converting many into 
home-loving people. Radio is still in its infancy,— 
hence so many bad habits. 


—aA non-inflammable wood is much sought after, 
some matches might serve. 
—REV. COLUMBAN THuIS, O. S. B, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—The beautiful new Procathedral of St. Mary, Min. 
neapelis, has been raised by the Holy Father to the 
rank of minor basilica. The interior of this splendid 
church is finished in stone and marble. Besides the 
marble high altar there will be, in alcoves, eight side 
altars of the same material, likewise eight confessionals 
of marble. Sixty stained-glass windows, which cost 
approximately $50,000, are being installed. The sta- 
tions of the cross, with figures in bas-relief, done in 
marble too, will be placed in the ambulatories. 

—The feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King, cele. 
brated for the first time on December 31, 1925, was in- 
stituted by the Holy Father for the whole world. Hence. 
forward this feast will be celebrated each year on the 
last Sunday of October. The consecration of mankind 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus shall take place each year 
on this feast. 

—The American Philosophical Association was 
formed at the Catholic University, where representa- 
tives of forty Catholic colleges and universities met on 
January 5th. The object of the Association is “to pro- 
mote study and research in the field of philosophy, with 
special emphasis on scholastic philosophy.” A quar- 
terly review of philosophy will be published. 

—Pontifical High Mass of Requiem was celebrated in 
the Italian Church of the Holy Rosary at Washington 
for the repose of the soul of Margherita of Savoy, 
Queen Mother of Italy. The Italian embassy and more 
than 100 diplomats from foreign lands were present. 
Secretary, of State Kellogg represented the President. 
Mrs. Coolidge sent a wreath. A Pontifical Requiem 
was also celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York. The staffs and various consulates in the city 
were present as were also 7000 of New York’s Italian 
colony. Solemn Requiems were offered up likewise in 
many other cities. The Queen Mother is said to have 
been a very devout and deeply religious woman. Nine 
members of the House of Savoy have been beatified. 

—It is planned to consecrate the Cathedral of St. 
Louis on or about June 30th, which is shortly after the 
close of the International Eucharistic Congress at Chi- 
cago. The Diocese of St. Louis was established on 
July 18, 1826; nineteen years later, cn July 20, 1847, it 
was raised to an archdiocese. The present incumbent, 
Archbishop J. J. Glennon, was consecrated Bishop of 
Kansas City on June 29, 1896, and was transferred as 
Coadjutor to St. Louis on April 27, 1903. Since Octo- 
ber 13th, of the same year, he has been archbishop. 

—Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward R. Mooney, spiritual director 
of the American College at Rome for the past two years, 
has been named Apostolic Delegate to India. 

—On January 17th there died at Albion, Nebraska, 
an aged woman, Mrs. Rose Garvey, who was born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, on March 20th, 1812. Mrs. Gar- 
vey was married in 1834, but thirty-two years ago her 
husband preceded her in death. The family came to 
America in 1864. One of four surviving sons is mar 
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ried. The three other boys, who lived with mother, 
are 82, 74, and 72 years of age respectively. 

—On January 6th the Holy Father declared the 
Servant of God, Anthony M. Claret, venerable. This 
is the first step in the process of canonization. The 
Venerable Anthony Claret was born in Sallent, Spain, 
December 23, 1807. On July 16, 1849, he founded the 
Congregation of the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, called also Claretian Missionaries. 
Shortly thereafter he was appointed Archbishop of 
Santiago de Cuba. Later he returned to Europe where 
he became the confessor of Isabella II, Queen of Spain. 
Exiled to France, he ended his days on October 24, 
1870. 

—Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J., editor of Hospital 
Progress, spiritual director of the International Catholic 
Guild of Nurses, and well-known author of spiritual 
books, has received the special privilege from Rome 
of bestowing the Apostolic Indulgence, (with which a 
plenary indulgence is connected), upon any group of 
Catholics he may choose, in any institution he may visit. 


—On the recent 75th anniversary of the arrival of the 
Ursulines in Cleveland the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, celebrated Pontifical High Mass. 
About 1000 sisters were present. Among these were 
representatives of other teaching orders. 

*"_Mrs. James T. Doonan, favorably known as “Grace 
Keon,” writer of popular stories and books, and contrib- 
utor to Catholic magazines, has been decorated by Pope 
Pius XI with the medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

—Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S. J., national director of 
the Apostleship of Prayer and editor of the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, who was seriously ill for some- 
time, has recovered and is back at his work again. 


—Another American church, that of St. John, at St. 
Louis, has been raised to the rank of minor basilica. 
The new basilica was formely the procathedral of the 
archdiocese. 

—The largest hotel in the city of Madrid, Spain, 
that of “El Infante Don Juan,” will have a chapel ded- 
icated to the Sacred Heart. 


—The annual report of the secretary of the Commis- 
sion for the Catholic Missions among the Colored People 
and the Indians, issued January, 1926, is the most at- 
tractive bulletin that the Commission has thus far pub- 
lished. The numerous illustrations from the “field” 
greatly enhance its appearance. Out of 11,000,000 col- 
ered people within our boundaries about 4,000,000 pro- 
fess no religion at all. Of the 7,000,000 Christians 
scarcely 250,000 are Catholic. For these there are 260 
churches, with more than 200 priests and 1000 sisters. 
Some 28,418 Negro children are attending the 190 
schools that are set aside for them. Our Indians number 
about 349,595. Of these about 100,000 are Catholic, and 
these worship in 340 churches and chapels. There are 
200 priests, 450 sisters, and 60 brothers on the Indian 
missions. There are, moreover, 90 boarding and day 
schools which are attended by 6,358 children. From this 
it will be seen that we do not need to go to foreign lands 
to labor on the missions. The work of these missions is 


greatly hampered by lack of means. While, of course, 
many gifts were made directly to these missions during 
the past year from private sources, the Commission 
received in collections and gifts the sum of $259,019.15. 
Gifts from the Commission to the missions, together 
with necessary expenditures, amounted to $255,800.31, 
which is a very insignificant sum in comparison with 
what is actually needed to make the labors of the mis- 
sionaries a success. 

—In the recent death of the late lamented Cardinal 
Mercier, a great prelate of the Church has passed away. 
He was loved at home and abroad. On his visit to the 
United States in the early autumn of 1919, he was 
enthusiastically received by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike everywhere he went. Secular universities such as 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and others vied with Catholic 
universities in bestowing degrees upon the distinguished 
visitor. Learning, piety, charity, were outstanding 
features in the life of the deceased prelate. A national 
funeral was accorded this eminent churchman. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—Among the many visitors to the International 
Eucharistic Congress there will be a very large number 
from Italy, Spain, and many other countries. 

—In a call to the faithful of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, to move them to religious fervor and zealous 
cooperation in caring for the thousands of strangers 
who shall attend the great Congress, Cardinal Munde- 
lein has issued a pastoral letter of 580,000 copies in 
nine languages. Chicago is a rather cosmopolitan city. 

—According to report, the Germans have chartered 
two ships for the exclusive use of pilgrims from the 
Vaterland to the Eucharistic Congress. The Blessed 
Sacrament will be exposed all the way across the At- 
lantic, both coming and returning. That will be an ex- 
position of piety and faith unique and unexcelled. The 
two ships are scheduled to arrive at New York on June 
14th and to depart on the 26th of the same month. 

—The competition for the official hymn to be used 
at the Eucharistic Congress brought in more than 
3,000 compositions. No reward was offered. The one 
chosen was written by Sr. Mary of the Angels, a Sister 
of Mercy who is instructor in English at St. Francis 
Xavier College, Chicago. The Eucharistic Poster Con- 
test, however, offered a prize of $1,000. More than 
300 competed for the first place. Thomas A. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, an artist of Chicago, was awarded the first prize 
of $700 in gold; the second prize, of $200 in gold, 
went to Sister M. Cyrilla, O. S. D., instructor in art at 
St. Catherine’s Academy, Racine, Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam C. Krawicz, staff cartoonist on the Oziennik Chi- 
cagosh, a Chicago Polish daily, received the third prize, 
$100 in gold. Among those designs that have honorable 
mention we find another religious, Sister M. Protasia, of 
Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. All the de- 
signs submitted are to be on exposition at the Congress. 

—According to the register that was kept, 106 priests, 
who were passengers on the Steamship Berengaria 
during the Holy Year, celebrated 424 Masses on board. 

—Chief Kwina, of the Lummi Indian tribe in the 
State of Washington, died in January. The chief, who 
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was a convert from paganism, was a very zealous lay 
apostle, who never missed Mass and received Holy 
Communion at every Mass he attended. Many whites 
were present at the funeral of the dead chief. ° 

—During the year 1925 there were 237,535 Com- 
munions dsitributed at the Cathedral in Indianapolis. 
From 6 to 9 each morning there is opportunity to con- 
fess and communicate at the Cathedral. 

—In the Basilica of St. Mary, at Minneapolis, about 
2,000 persons spent an hour of reparation, from 11 to 
12 p. m., on December 81st. The services closed with 
Benediction. That is a perfeclty Christian way of 
watching the old year out and the new year in. 

—tThat a group of Indians from the “wilds” of North 
America, who were with a circus that was showing 
in London, should march through the streets of the 
great city on Christmas to the Catholic Church to at- 
tend Mass, was an eye opener to many Londoners. 

—In preparing suitable places so that the many 
priests, who attend the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, may offer up the Holy Sacrifice, arrangements 
are making whereby 4,000 priests may perform this 
sacred duty within one hour. After the great Congress 
is over, these portable altars, sacred vessels, and vest- 
ments will go to the missions, where they are badly 
needed. The Catholic Church Extension Society has the 
task of providing these altars and the other requisites 
for Mass. Auxiliary Bishop Hoban has consecrated 
1,000 altar stones. 


BENEDICTINE 

—Rev. Nicholas Seidl, O. S. B., who died towards the 
end of December at Canton, Ohio, where he was pastor, 
had two brothers who were also priests: Rev. Benedict 
Seidl, O. S. B., Peru, Illinois, and Rev. Clement Seidl, 
S. J., St. Louis. Another brother, who preceded him in 
death, was a Franciscan. Two sisters entered the con- 
vent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, while a third entered 
the convent of the Sisters of Mercy at Macon, Georgia. 

—With their three children religious: the son a 
monk in the Benedictine Abbey at Maria Laach, one 
daughter a Benedictine nun at Eibingen, and the other 
belonging to the Sisters of Christian Doctrine, at Stras- 
bourg, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Barth have, with the 
permission of the Holy See, likewise entered religion. 
The husband and father has gone to the Capuchins 
at Zell in Baden, while the wife and mother has joined 
the Franciscan Sisters of Aquisgrana. 

—Major von Brandt, a commander in Southeast Afri- 
ca during the World War, who entered the Benedictine 
Order at the Abbey of Scheyern in Bavaria, has just 
celebrated his First Mass, at which he administered 
Holy Communion to his own children. The Major had 
been married, but his wife died during the war. 

—A somewhat similar case is reported from the Ab- 
bey of Schaeftlarn, likewise in Bavaria, where Dr. 
Joseph Buergisser entered the Order after the death of 
his wife in 1919. Dr. Buergisser has just been ordained 
at the age of 71. 

—The Apostolic Vicariate of Wonsan in northern 
Korea, established on August 5, 1920, is under the care 
of the Benedictines of St. Ottilien. The Rt. Rev. Ab- 


bot Boniface Sauer, O. S. B., is the first Vicar-Apostol- 
ic. He is assisted by twenty-seven Benedictine priests 
and twenty-two brothers, of whom five are natives, 
Since 1920 the Church in that region has been groyw- 
ing rapidly. 

—The Benedictines who conduct St. Gregory’s Col- 
lege, Shawnee, Oklahoma, won out recently in a tax 
case. They had applied to the County Commissioners to 
cancel the taxes levied against them for the years 1924 
and 1925 on 500 acres. The petition was denied. The 
case was then carried to higher court with the result 
that the judge decided in favor of the petitioners. The 
state law of Oklahoma exempts from taxation educa- 
tional institutions together with the lands they hold. 

—The globe we inhabit seems to shrink into nothing. 
ness when Minnesota and Australia can hear each other, 
and hold audible intercommunication. Rev. F. Hilary, 
O. S. B., radio operator at St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, announces that with a power of 
only fifty watts he accomplished this astonishing feat 
on December 6, 1925. Whilst tuning in at 8 o’clock 
that morning, he heard the distant call. When the 
amateur at St. Kilda, Victoria, Australia, who was “on 
the air,” “signed off,” he bade his newly formed ac- 
quaintance in far-off America good night. The opera- 
tors were 9,300 miles, or fifteen hours, apart, yet with- 
in hearing distance. St. John’s operator has since #e- 
ceived a card from the operator at St. Kilda, also a card 
from another Australian amateur, who listened in and 
took note. 

—1In the December issue of THE GRAIL we announced 
the election of a Coadjutor Abbot at Subiaco, Arkansas, 
On the feast of St. Meinrad, Martyr, January 2lst, 
the new Coadjutor Abbot, Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward Bur- 
gert, O. S. B., received the solemn blessing of the 
Church. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Morris, of Little Rock, 
celebrated the Pontifical High Mass, and Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Lynch, of Dallas, preached the sermon. During 
the Mass the Rt. Rev. Coadjutor Abbot was assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. Philip Ruggle, Abbot of Conception and 
President of the Swiss-American Congregation, and by 
the Rt. Rev. Athanasius Schmitt, Abbot of St. Meinrad. 
A large number of the clergy attended the solemn cere- 
mony. The Abbey of New Subiaco had its beginning in 
1878 when a branch of the ancient Benedictine tree 
was transplanted from St. Meinrad into Arkansas soil. 
That branch thrived and has now become a sturdy oak. 

—We note with pleasure that the Benedictine founda- 
tion at Peking, China, is making very satisfactory prog- 
ress. One of the units of the proposed university is the 
McManus Academy of Chinese Letters, which has at its 
head a devout Catholic layman, who is one of the great- 
est of the native littérateurs. This gentleman will have 
as associates five other scholarly Chinese professors. 
The Holy See has granted the new foundation the priv- 
ilege of opening a novitiate. 


As men to their gardens 

Go to seek flowers, 

In our hearts dear Jesus 

Seeks them at all hours.—Faber. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Let us open THE 
GRAIL Calendar to the month of March. The famous 
painting is “Entry into Jerusalem.” The coloring is 
soft and pleasing to the eye, a medium light shade of 
green predominating. There are more than three dozen 
figures shown, including men, women, and children. The 
central figure is that of Our Savior seated on a donkey. 
He is being greeted by a throng of people carrying 
palms and shouting His praises. Little children are 
strewing His pathway with roses. Some are kneeling 
in prayer, others have their arms outstretched. 

The only fish days are the Wednesdays and Fridays 
of Lent. 

The important feast days are those of St. Thomas of 
Aquin the 7th, St. Patrick the 17th, St. Joseph the 
19th, the Annunciation of the B. V. M. the 25th, the 
Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin Mary the 26th, 
and Palm Sunday the 28th. . 

March ‘is the month of St. Joseph. 


The following Bible verses are quoted for March: 

The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
made the head of the corner. 

Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s. 

Woe to the man by whom the Son of Man shall be 
betrayed. 

Peter saith to Him: 
in Thee, yet not I. 

And He saith to Peter: Simon, 
Couldst thou not watch one hour? 

He that hideth his sins shall not prosper, but he that 
shall confess and 


Although all shall be scandalized 


sleepest thou? 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 
. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
or. 
Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. 
This is the will of God—your sanctification. 
If they had known it, they never would have crucified 
the Lord of Glory. 
‘ _- him that thinketh himself to stand, take heed lest 
e fal 
He that walketh with the wise shall be wise; a 
friend of fools shall become like to them. 
He that oppresseth the poor, upbraideth his Maker; 
but he that hath pity on the poor, honoreth Him. 
A peaceable tongue is a tree of life, but that which is 
immoderate shall crush the spirit. 
It is better to be invited to herbs with love, than to a 
fatted calf with hatred. 


Punctuation marks 


The punctuation marks have personality. The period 
like a traffic cop, is imperative; it says: “Stop here!” 
The comma is a free and easy little chap who says: 
“Slow up a bit, get your breath, and then trot along.” 
The colon calls: “Oh, look what’s coming—get ready!” 
Quotation marks give notice that the writer is letting 
someone else do the talking for a while. Parentheses 
mark the side paths when we leave the main line for a 
detour. Asterisks flash the message: “We’re skipping 
something.” The hyphen is a notice of partnership— 
sort of a typographical wedding ring.—Exchange. 





forsake them, shall 
obtain mercy. 

He that giveth to 
the poor shall not 
want: he that de- 
spiseth his entreaty, 
shall suffer indi- 
gence. 

A man that speak- 
eth to his friends 
with flattering and 
dissembling words, 
spreadeth a net for 
his feet. 

Favor is deceitful 
and beauty is vain: 
the woman that 
feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. 

Wherefore a man 
shall leave father 
and mother and 
shall cleave to his 
wife. 

Fear not, I am 
thy protector, and 
thy reward exceed- 
ing great. 








PORTLAND, OREGON—MT. HOOD IN THE DISTANCE (SEE LETTER BOX) 
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Whitecaps 


The open sea is the great playground of the winds. 
There they can romp and play at will as happy children 
do on the green. The waves enjoy the fun. They seem 
to be playing a game of tag. See how they come rush- 
ing on, rising higher and higher until their shaggy 
heads are one mass of seething foam. These we call 
‘Whitecaps.’ Do you know of what these whitecaps 
remind us? In their silent way they tell us that our 
heart must be pure and white when we come to receive 
Jesus in Holy Communion. There must be no mortal 
sin on our soul. If there is, we must first wash it away 
in the sacrament of penance before we approach the 
Communion rail. If our soul has only a few dark 
specks, venial sins, we can remove them by an act of 
heartfelt contrition, or else Jesus will take them away 
when He comes to be the Guest of our soul. Everything 
that comes in contact with Jesus must be pure. Only 
the purest flour is used to make the hosts which are 
changed into the Body of Jesus at Holy Mass. The 
cloth on which the Sacred Host is laid, called the cor- 
poral, must be of the finest linen and spotlessly clean. 
The sacred vessel, which contains the Sacred Hosts, 
the ciborium, must be of gold and clean. Must our 
heart in which Jesus lives after Holy Communion not 
also be pure? Jesus Himself was pleased to show to 
two of His servants how much He desires and delights 
in this purity. One of these was the venerable servant 
of God of the Order of St. Dominic, 


THERESA MEXICA 


The heart of this sister was aglow with love for the 
Infant Jesus. Whenever she saw a picture of the 
Divine Infant her heart was inflamed with love, her 
face became radiant, and her lips gave utterance to 
the loving aspirations of her heart. This happened 
oftenest whenever her gaze fell upon a wooden statue 
that stood in the convent church. It represented the 
Infant Jesus in the arms of His Mother. To clothe 
the Infant, Theresa made twelve little dresses, one for 
each month and one for each of the different feasts. 
One day, after she had finished a new dress, and was 
about to clothe the statue with it, she said: “Come, 
my Beloved, and take this little dress that Thy servant 
has made for Thee. Though it be poorly ornamented, 
it is nevertheless rich in good desires.” Jesus answered 
her by working a miracle. The statue took on life, 
Jesus entwined Himself from His Mother’s arms, de- 
scended on the altar and approached His servant. With 
great joy she took Him up in her arms and pressed 
Him to her heart. 

Until now her one care had been to clothe the statue 
of the Infant Jesus. She was less zealous in adorning 
the place where the Blessed Sacrament was kept. She 
did not take much interest in the things necessary for 
the altar. Hence, when one day she came again to offer 


Jesus a new dress, she heard a clear voice saying to 
her: “Theresa, you spend all your diligence on the 
statue; you seem entirely to forget Whom the image 
represents and Who is present on the altar. She un- 
derstood the well-deserved rebuke and thenceforth be- 
gan to work for the decoration of the altar on which 
the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. Jesus rewarded 
her royally for her loving services to Him in the Sacra- 
ment of His love by keeping the altar linens clean. 
Once when she spread the washed corporals in the sun 
to dry, she saw Jesus in the form of a little Child walk- 
ing to and fro on them. The Divine Child smiled on 
her, whereby her heart was filled with great sweet- 
ness. 

Another sister who had charge of the sacristy, always 
took great care to wash the altar cloths and corporals 
clean. Then she spread them out on the lawn to dry, 
taking care to cover them with a clean cloth to prevent 
their being soiled in any way. One day she had again 
spread out the washed linens and stood near by saying 
a Hail Mary. All of a sudden a beautiful Lady with a 
most lovely Child on her arm appeared to her and sat 
down beside her. The good sister was enraptured, but 
she did not take her eyes from the linens, fearing lest 
they suffer harm from the visitors. What she dreaded 
soon happened. The strange lady placed her Child on 
the altar cloths. The sister gave her a sign to remove 
Him. The Lady smiled graciously, but instead of heed- 
ing her request, placed her Child even on a corporal. 
With a loud cry of anger the sister exclaimed: “How 
can you presume to do such a thing?” Meekly the noble 
Lady replied: “Do not be amazed because I place my 
Son on these cloths, for He often rests on them on the 
altar.” After these words she and her Child disap- 
peared. Then the sister knew that her visitors were 
none other than Mary, the Queen of Heaven, and her 
Divine Child. Great was her joy and gratitude for 
this favor. 

Dear little passengers of the Treasure Ship, now that 
it is Lent we are going to hold a spring house cleaning 
in our hearts and make everything there neat and tidy 
for our Divine Guest. With a favorable wind in the sails 
of our good ship we may hope to celebrate Easter on 
the mainland. God prosper our voyage. 

CAPTAIN CRUISE. 


Great Saint Joseph* 


Great St. Joseph, Son of David, 
To whose tender care was given 
Mary ever spotless Virgin, 
Christ’s own Mother, Queen of Heaven. 
She bade Jesus call thee Father, 
This grace then, I ask of thee, 
For the love of Jesus, Mary, 
Be a Father unto me. 


When the clouds of doubt were casting 
Shadows o’er thy tranquil life, 

Came from high the sweet commandment: 
Take to thee thy Virgin Wife. 

Mindful now of that glad moment, 
Giving to thy heart relief, 

Soothe thou me in all my sorrows, 
Changing into joy my grief. 


When in Bethlehem’s cold stable 
Angels welcomed God to earth; 

Thou bent low in adoration, 
Witness of that wondrous birth. 

Now above their choirs exalted, 
Gazing on the Light of Light, 


* Translated from the Little Office of St. Joseph by 
Sr. Mary, O. S. B. 
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Pray unceasingly that I may 
See with thee that Vision Bright. 


Dear St. Joseph, thou didst wander 
Through the desert drear and wild, 
At the bidding of the Angel, 
“Take the Mother and the Chlid.” 
By thy patient, long sojourning 
Waiting for the Lord’s command, 
Cheer me in my hours of sadness, 
Tell me of the Promised Land. 


Though thy weary exile ended 
Bethlehem is not for thee: 
Nazareth, the land of flowers, 
Jesus’ chosen home shall be. 
There He’ll dwell among the lilies, 
He the Fairest of the Fair. 
Make my heart a garden holy, 
Love and meekness growing there. 


From Jerusalem returning, 
Why did Jesus stay behind? 

O how sadly thou didst seek Him; 
And how joyfully didst find! 

Ah, if ever I should lose Him 
Let me follow by thy side; 

When by sorrow I have found Him, 
May He in my heart abide. 


Great St. Joseph’s task is over 
And he lays him down to rest, 
One dear hand is placed in Mary’s 
And his head on Jesus’ Breast. 
Dearest Saint, I now implore thee 
Aid me in my agony, 
Bring me Jesus, bring me Mary, 
Let me share that place with thee. 


Whiter Than the Snow 


Sin makes our hearts black and unclean in the sight 
of God. It is a sin to steal, and to tell lies, and to be 
saucy to our parents. 

We must get all the sins out of our hearts before we 
can receive Jesus in Holy Communion. 

The priest can take away our sins, because Jesus 
gave to all the priests of the Catholic Church the power 
to take away sin when He said to His apostles, “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained. 

Telling our sins to a priest is called confession. 

Before we go to confessino, we kneel down for awhile 
before the altar and say a prayer something like this: 
Jesus, help me to remember my sins. Jesus, help me 
to be sorry for all my sins. I am sorry that I have 
been bad to you. Jesus, help me to be sorry for my 
sins. 

When we go into the confessional we kneel down and 
say, “Bless me, Father, for I have sinned.” Then, unless 
this is the first tirne that we go to confession we tell the 
priest how long it has been since our last confesion. 

We do not tell our sins out loud because some one 
might hear, and we do not wish anyone but the priest 
te hear. 

The priest will never tell our sins to anyone. 

When we have told the priest all of our sins, he will 
tell us some prayers to say, and then probably ask us 
to make an act of contrition. While we are making 
this act of contrition he will give us absolution, that is, 
the priest forgives us our sins. 

We must not eat any breakfast before receiving Holy 
Communion. We must not drink even a drop of water, 
nor take medicine, not a taste of anything at all. 

In the morning we go to Mass. As we enter the 


church, we bless ourselves with holy water and say, 
“QO God, make my heart and soul clean with this holy 
water, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Before entering our seat we bend the right knee to 
the floor to honor Our Lord, who is on the altar. 

When the priest says Mass, he does what Our Lord 
did at the Last Supper. He changes bread and wine 
into Our Lord’s Body and Blood. 

Soon the bell rings for Holy Communion. 
walk slowly to the altar rail. 

We hold our hands together as we walk up to the rail. 

When the priest puts Holy Communion on _ our 
tongues, we know it is Jesus we receive, and we know 
that Jesus is our God. 

We know, too, that Jesus is the good Lord Who 
made the blind man see, Who made the lame man walk, 
Who made the dumb man talk, Who loved little children. 

When we return to our seats we must say prayers to 
thank Our Lord for coming into our hearts, and ask 
Him to help us to be good, and to be worthy of Him. 


Letter Box 


(All communications for the LETTER Box should be 
sent to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


For this issue we have a number of interesting let- 
ters. Those of you who enjoy these letters should get 
up sufficient energy to imitate the good example given 
that THE CORNER may become even more interesting 
and attractive. 

Occasionally we hear some very complimentary words 
spoken of the CORNER. We want to keep up its reputa- 
tion. Therefore, all hands get busy. Be boosters. 

It was very kind and thoughtful of Audry Thiery, 
who lives at 2600 Amelia, New Orleans, La., to think of 
the other cornerites and send a card at Christmas with 
greetings and best wishes to all for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


We must 


Here is a letter from Lenore Hassenger, whose ad- 
dress is Nash Apts., Sioux City, Iowa. We should be 
glad to hear from other Iowans too. Leonore writes: 
Dear Aunt Agnes: , 

We have been getting the Grail for a year now and 
I find it a very interesting paper, and I notice that 
quite a few other girls and boys my age correspond 
with the corner, so I am going to too. 

This is my first letter and I hope you will accept me 
into the Corner. 

“I am 15 years old and I am in the first year of high 
school. I go to the Cathedral of Epiphany School and 
church. 

“My teacher’s name is Sister Mary Joan of Arc.— 
I went to a public school last year but I like the Sisters’ 
school better. , 

“Sioux City is a pretty nice city; its population is‘ 
87,000. It has beautiful parks for recreation in the 
summer and a good ice skating pond for the winter; 
ice skating is one of my favorite sports. 

“Well I think my letter is long enough for the first 
one. I hope some of the other girls and boys of the 
corner will write me. 


Here is another fine letter from “The Oregon Web- 
foot,” Patsy O’Dea, who writes from Portland, Oregon. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I made a few New Year’s resolutions and one was 
that I would write that long delayed letter to the cor- 
ner. Since today is the first day of the new year I am 
going to see that at least one of my resolutions is car- 
ried out. 

It’s been so long since I’ve written that I suppose I’ll 
have to introduce myself all over aagin. Well, I am the 
“Oregon Webfoot” who wrote you in July, 1923, and 
again in August, 1928. Up to a short while ago I‘ 
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hadn’t seen a copy of the Grail since August, 1923, but 
a good friend in Erie, Pa., sent me all the back numbers, 
so I’ve enjoyed several pleasant weeks reading them 
from cover to cover. 

I’ve been pretty busy but often thought of the corner 
and wondered if the cousins still wrote their entertain- 
ing letters. What happened to the old timers! I miss 
their letters and the new comers, they seem a little 
timid about writing. Why several of the Grails I no- 
tice had only two or three little notes. My that will 
never do. What’s the matter? They’re not losing in- 
terest are they? No, I think they are just a little slow 
in getting started just as I was. 

Several of my dreams came true since I’ve written 
you last and I don’t really know which to write about. 
Well, I think the best one was climbing Mt. Hood. (See 
illustration on page 513.) So here goes: 

Ever since I can remember I’ve loved and admired 
that lofty peak, Mt. Hood, and used to say, even when I 
was a wee child, “I’d like to be on top of that moun- 
tain.” Of course then I didn’t realize just how high 
Mt. Hood really was, but as the years went on the 
desire to reach the top stayed with me. 

Now for the benefit of those who have never climbed 
a man-sized mountain like Hood be it explained that one 
does not go about it by laying his napkin on _ the 
luncheon table, stretching and remarking, “Well, I 
guess I’ll shin the old mountain this afternoon.” In 
the first place, distance doesn’t go that way in the 
neighborhood of real mountains. It really is quite a 
distance from Portland, to the base of the mountain 
where one can actually begin the climb. 

Since it is necessary to take two days to make the 
climb, it is usually made on Saturday and Sunday. On 
August 1st and 2nd the Kay Sees had their Second 
Annual Mt. Hood Climb and here was my chance. We 
met Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock at the K. C. 
clubhouse. There machines were waiting for us. We 
then proceeded from Portland up a fine paved moun- 
tain road for about fifty-five miles to Government Camp. 
There we had dinner, changed for our spiked-boots, 
got our “alpine stock” and at about 7:30 started for 
Timber Line. It was quite a hard trip, and long, to 
say nothing of steep. 

We reached Timber Line at about 10:30. Some of 
the party had left earlier and they had a huge bonfire 
going when we got there. At eleven the late comers 
arrived and we had a campfire session. When our noble 
leader and guide arrived, we all gathered around the 
campfire and he led us in singing some of the good old 
mountain songs. At 11:30 we sang the closing song 
and said “good night,” and climbed into our bunks. 
They were fine, too, after the hike, but it took so long 
to get the bunch quieted and when we finally did the 
boys started to sing instead of sleep. They had gone a 
long ways in the hills but it was so still up there that 
it sounded so clear. They were good singers and it did 
sound good but we knew we had to get a little rest to 
be ready for the morrow. The boys finally got tired 
and I closed my eyes and it seemed for only sixty 
seconds when the whistle rang out like a cannon. Al- 
though it was just 1:30 A. M., and we hadn’t had much, 
rest meant little to us. This was one morning no one 
said “I hate to get up in the morning.” 

The necessary requirements for Mass were carried to 
Timber Line by some of the boys and Mass was cele- 
brated at about 2:30. One of the boys,.who helped, 
carried Father Pope’s suitcase, said it must have had 
the front door of the church in it. Those boys deserve 
a lot of credit because it was hard enough to get to 
Timber Line to say nothing of carrying a heavy suit- 
case. 


After breakfast we lined up and off we started. 


There were 106 in the party, all jolly good sports and 
eager to go. 
We took it very slowly and rested many times. At 


about seven we put on our grease paint and smoked 
glasses to protect our eyes and skin from the sun’s 
fierce glare upon the snow. The penalty for going up a 
snow mountain without colored glasses is usually a 
severe one for the agony of snow blindness and blis- 
tered skin aren’t soon forgotten. 

Before we had gone one fourth of the way I looked 
back and saw what I had expected to see only on the 
summit—we were on top of the world—way above the 
clouds. All the other mountains in the vicinity looked 
so small. I recalled that when I had climbed some of 
those very mountains months before, I certainly didn’t 
think they were small at that time. 

We proceeded on and on, resting many times until 
we reached Crater Rock. I do not know whether to 
write “Mt. Hood was a volcano” or “Mt. Hood is a 
voleano.” It depends on how nearly dead a volcano 
must be to be considered extinct, for the mountain is 
not altogether dead as all of us know who had our 
lungs filled with hydrogen sulphide at Crater Rock and 
who felt the temperature of the rock at this point. 

I think here many would have stopped and declined 
to go further but for our guide. But his words of 
encouragement led many of us on. Too many times 
people’s aim in climbing mountains is to see how fast 
they can make it, to break a record, but our leader’s 
aim is a much better one, to get a hundred per cent 
crowd to the top and to enjoy and explain the various 
points along the way. When you pause to think about 
it, how much better his aim is than that of others. For 
these are the ones who take their mountains seriously 
and get more out of them. I regret my lack of a 
mountaineer’s vocabulary. I can not safely use techni- 
cal glacier terms. I can only say that I wish you had 
all been present on this never-to-be-for-gotten trip and 
could have seen the beautiful colors in the glaciers, and 
had explained to you how glaciers are formed and how 
they sprawl themselves carelessly over the tops of the 
mountain ranges and how slowly they move; of mon- 
ster crevasses with huge pillars rising perhaps 250 
feet like a reproduction of Grand Canyon itself. Against 
them a man climbing their sides, appears no larger than 
a tiny spider; of deep ravines where the combined ef- 
fect of pressure and warm streams of air have resulted 
in a myriad of strange forms that take fantastic shapes 
in the blue reflected light. Here we rested for almost 
an hour and ate our lunch; some of the crowd tasted 
the sulphur water, but it was enough for me to have to 
inhale it in my lungs. 

The last one thousand feet is made with the aid of 
life lines. Here is the most difficult part of the trip 
and it looks almost perpendicular. We looked at one 
another and said: “Can we really make it?” We 
could only take six steps and rest. It took us two hours 
to make that last thousand feet. Then we were on top. 
Hurrah! anti one hundred per cent too, thanks to that 
veteran mountaineer, Ray Conway, our noble guide and 
friend. None of us will ever forget the sensation that 
was ours. We were on top, 11,225 feet above the sea, 
the highest point in the Cascade Range and on one of 
the highest mountains in America. To one standing 
upon the shore of that lordly western river, the Colum- 
bia, and looking up the valley far beyond the stretch 
of happy homelands and across the peaceful folds of 
evergreen hills, there comes a vision of sublime purity, 
beauty, and grandeur, in perfect blending, a glory 
seemingly apart from earth, distant and yet near, 
celestial majesty supreme, white, calm, and lone, evanes- 
cent, yet substantial of God’s gift to man, Mt. Hood, 
and here we weré on the very top of it. But we only 
stayed on top about fifteen minutes for the wind was 
blowing and it was extremely cold. 

The return trip was made in less than two hours and 
it had taken us almost nine hours to reach the top. The 
places we had found so hard going up were easy now, 
for it was just a case of sitting down and sliding. The 
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thousand feet that took us two hours to climb we made 
in about five minutes coming down. 

At Timber Line we collected our belongings and 
started the down trail for Government Camp, where a 
delicious banquet was awaiting us. How we did eat. 
Food never tasted so good to me before in all my life. 
After the banquet we started for home, tired but happy. 


For me the mountains—no winding valley ways 
Hemming me in and sheltering my days; 

For me the effort, the vast, far-flung goal, 

Great draughts of beauty for my thirsting soul. 
From far above, the mists that drift below 

Drown in soft azure, beauty, sin, and woe; 

And oh, the joy of conquest, looking back to say; 
“My feet are bruised, but I have climbed today!” 


Solution to February Cross-Word Puzzle 
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“Exchange” Smiles 


The teacher was hearing a class in mental arith- 
metic. It was the first lesson in fractions. “Now,” 
said the teacher, “Mary had eight eggs. After using 
four for her cake, what part was left?” Lulu waved 
her hand frantically. “What is it, Lulu?” asked the 
teacher. . 

“Eggshells,” she answered promptly. 


“I hope they don’t give my little boy any naughty 
nicknames in school?” 

“Yes, ma, they call me ‘Corn.’ ” 

“How dreaful! And why do they call you that?” 

‘ — in our class, you know, I’m always at the 
oot. —_———— 

A teacher tells of an incident in a primary school 
examination over which she presided. One of the ques- 
tions was with reference to the five senses, and a bright 
pupil handled the subject this way: 

“The five senses are sneezing, sobbing, crying, yawn- 
ing, coughing. By the sixth sense is meant an extra 
one which some folks have—this is snoring.” 


Everything was wrong in the class of elocution. The 

er was discouraged, and he urged his pupils, in 

— excitement, to put more expression into their reci- 
ions. 


“Too colorless! You can 
Now! Open your 


“Too flat!” he exclaimed. 
do better than that. Try again. 
mouth and throw yourself into it!” 


Friend (calling on dentist)—-My head aches terribly. 
a (absent-mindedly)—-Why don’t you have it 
led? 


“What are you crying for?” 

“The doctor has taken one of my teeth out!” 

“Pooh! My mother takes all of hers out every night, 
but she doesn’t cry.” 


Smith, who had run out of gas on the outskirts of a 
country town, saw a boy coming along the road carrying 
a big tin can. “Say, boy!” he yelled, “I hope that’s 
gasoline you have in that can.” 

“Well, I hope it ain’t,” returned the boy. 
taste like the dickens on ma’s pancakes.” 


“It would 


The plumber (calling at a private residence)—I’ve 
come to fix that old tub in the kitchen. 

The small girl (who answered the door)—Oh, mam- 
mie, here’s the doctor to see the cook. 


A Lighted Candle 


(Continued from page 508) 
was gone. With the howl of a beast, Luigi 
dashed from the room and to the street outside. 

“Ah, would you!” exclaimed Dr. Byrne, 
catching Caterina’s wrist suddenly in a grip 
of steel. A sharp blade fell clattering to the 
ground. For an instant the two measured each 
other. 

“Go after him,” said the doctor, flinging her 
off contemptuously, “and tell him the old lady 
will live.” 

Without a word, Caterina turned and went 
out into the night—to where Luigi lay, a crum- 
pled heap, across the stone step that had ended 
his mad flight. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Owing to the absence of Father Abbot, who at- 
tended the ceremony of the solemn blessing of the Coad- 
jutor Abbot, Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, O. S. B., Ph. D., 
at Subiaco, Arkansas, on St. Meinrad’s day, January 
21st, we had no Pontifical High Mass. Father Meinrad 
was celebrant of the Solemn High Mass on that occa- 
sion. 

—Immediately before the conventual High Mass on 
Candlemas day Father Abbot blessed the supply of 
candles for the current year. Father Prior celebrated 
Solemn High Mass. 

—tThe remaining section of State Highway No. 16— 
to Lincoln City, a distance of about nine miles, will be 
constructed this year. Bids for the construction of this 
section were received in January and the contracts let. 

—In the Diocese of Louisville we note several changes 
among our alumni. Rev. George Friedrich has been 
appointed to Raywick; Rev. Joseph Gettelfinger, to 
Flaherty; Rev. Lawrence Durbin, to St. Denis Church 
near Fancy Farm; Rev. Francis R. Cotton, to the 
Bishop’s house as assistant chancellor. 
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—Rev. John Scherf has been appointed to the pastor- 
ate at Melchor, Iowa. 

—Rev. Charles Girardot, who has been chaplain of 
St. Anthony’s Hospital and of the State Prison at 
Michigan City, now has charge of Bluffton and mis- 
sions. 

—Rev. Eugene R. Hanafee, a deacon of the fourth 
course in theology, was ordained at Memphis by his 
Rt. Rev. Ordinary, Bishop Alphonse Smith, for the Dio- 
cese of Nashville, on February 2nd. The first Solemn 
High Mass was offered up at Jackson, Tennessee, on the 
fourth. 

—Another alumnus, Rev. Aloysius Olinger, who spent 
a short time in St. Meinrad College, was ordained for 
the Diocese of Alexandria, Louisiana, on February 7th. 
The first Solemn High Mass was celebrated on the fol- 
lowing day at St. Leo, La., where Father Leo, O. S. B., 
of St. Meinrad, is pastor. A cousin of the newly or- 
dained priest, Rev. Eberhard Olinger, O. S. B., profes- 
sor of moral theology at St. Meinrad Seminary, 
preached the festal sermon. Among other relatives in 
attendance was an uncle, Bro. Aloysius Olinger, O. S. B., 
of St. Meinrad, and two maternal aunts, sisters Flavia 
and Ambrose, O. S. B., of Ferdinand. Another uncle, 
Bro. Bernardine Olinger, O. S. B., now in his 87th year, 
was unable to undertake the long journey to the south- 
land. 

—Rev. Robert J. Jenne, class of ’01, died at St. Mary 
and Elizabeth’s Hospital, Louisville, on February 15th. 
Father Jenne was ordained for the Diocese of Little 
Rock, but some years later he returned to the Diocese 
of Louisville, where he had previously lived. 


Book Notices 


Those who have read and enjoyed the Mary Selwyn 
books will be delighted to meet old acquaintances in 
“Bab Comes Into Her Own.” This latest volume holds 
the attention, provides entertainment—thrills are not 
lacking, and at the same time provides wholesome les- 
sons. Matre & Co., 33 So. Wells St., Chicago, pub- 
lishers. 298 pages. Price, $1.50. 


“Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero; A Brief Sketch 
of Her Life,” which is translated from the Italian by 
M. S. Pine, reveals the charming intimacy of Jesus with 
a chosen soul of our own times for the purpose of mak- 
ing known to sinners His unbounded mercy. John P. 
Daleiden Co., 1530 Sedgwick St., Chicago, publishers. 
Price: Cloth, $1.10; paper, 55¢ postpaid. 

From the same firm we have also the following 
booklets at 10¢ each, postpaid: “Our Queen’s Treasure” 
(prayers and devotions for October and May), “St. 
Joseph, Our Patron” (prayers for the month of March), 
“Devotions to St. Anthony” (the nine Tuesdays, litany, 
prayers), “Stations of the Cross,” by a Vincentian 
Father, “Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero; The 
Spirit of the Servant of God,” and “Counsels of Jesus 
to Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero.” This last is 5¢. 








An English translation of the recent Encyclical Let- 
ter of Pope Pius XI on the establishment of the Feast of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ as King may be obtained from 
The Home Press, 119 East 57th St., New York, at $6.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 


“The Food Value of the Banana” is a booklet of 22 
pages that comes from W. M. Leonard, publisher, 394 


Atlantic Ave., Boston Mass. “Copies will be mailed 
free by the publisher on request.” 


“Church Music and Catholic Liturgy,” by Leo P, 
Manzetti, Mus. D., (St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md.), is a pamphlet of forty pages in which the author 
deprecates the use of circus music which is too often 
heard in our churches. The entire treatise, inspired 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X, forcibly and logically con. 
demns the present-day abnominations of the choir loft, 
and by indisputable arguments proves that church mu- 
sic, which forms an integral part of the liturgy of the 
Church, must, in expression, in dignity, and in deyo- 
tion, conform itself to the spirit of that liturgy. We 
recommend this pamphlet to all who are interested in 
Catholic church music. T.S. 


In the preface to “The Teachings of the Liftle 
Flower,” (published by Benziger Brothers; net, $1.25; 
postage, 10¢), Father Garesché’s purpose was, as he 
says, “reverently to bring into prominence certain teach- 
ings of the saint which seem most needed and salutary 
for our time.” The author had the privilege of con- 
versing with the three sisters of the saint, who live in 
the Carmel at Lisieux. The volume is enhanced by a 
number of illustrations that were made from photo- 
graphs, which he took, of places that were familiar to 
the Little Flower. Much spiritual profit may be gained 
from the devout perusal of these pages. 


Children will be delighted with “The Little Flower 
Prayer Book for Little Boys and Girls,” by Philothea, a 
Sister of Notre Dame, which is published by The Ad- 
Vantage Press, 436 Pioneer St., Cincinnati, O. (Paper 
cover, 30¢; also bound in leather.) This is a splendid 
booklet of 64 pages which should prove popular because 
it will be found very helpful in forming children to 
habits of virtue and prayer. The simplicity of the 
language is within the grasp of the child mind. The 
numerous illustrations, most of them classic, are very 
attractive. ——— 

Hills of Rest. By John M. Cooney. The Abbey 
Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 240 pages. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 

No, Willie Pat is not a boy. She is a young and 
interesting Miss Armstrong. Her father being away 
for his health, Willie Pat manages the estate. That is 
how her name gets into the paper. She advertises for 
a farm hand, signing her name “Willie Pat Arm- 
strong.” Danny Lacey answers the advertisement. 
War hardships in France and then over-study in col- 
lege had injured his health. That is why he came 
to Dunsboro. Work on the farm was to be for him 
only a health-seeking venture. He was not a little 
surprised when he learned that his prospective employ- 
er was a young lady. Oh, no; they were not intended 
for each other. So they thought. 

Danny cultivates corn and tends a tobacco crop—a 
little awkwardly at first, but successfully enough for a 
college man. His new life throws him in with a curious 
variety of characters. First comes the wayward, good- 
for-nothing brother of Willie Pat, Philip Armstrong, 
who had disgraced his family. Next follows the fish- 
faced Simkins, a weakling that serves as a villain’s 
tool, then the double-dealing Johnson, the genial Colonel 
Mitre, the loving but unlovable Miss Bowlder, and 
old Aunt Millie. It is easy for such a character com- 
bination to keep the reader guessing what will happen 
next. Things enough happen. Through them all one 
admires the open honesty and innocence of Danny. 
Even though he is taken to jail under a heavy cloud 
of criminal charges, we know he is innocent. Willie 
Pat knows it, too. 

You will like little Willie Pat and honest Danny, and 
you will not be surprised that they like each other. See 
them, get acquainted with them in the “Hills fo 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


What the March Wind Brought 


OW it blew! Whew! Whew! Around the 

corners and in the cracks around the windows, 
and under the door—one could not plug up things tight 
enough to keep it from entering the room. And the 
fires, how they roared! One had to keep the damper 
closed, or the fire went up the flue and into the chim- 
ney like mad; and with a wood-shingled roof, one had 
to be careful. For two days the wind had roared like 
a lion—which, of course, was the proper thing to do 
for the beginning of a well-regulated March, if it were 
to go out like a lamb at the end. But even with the lids 
of the stove red and glowing, Luella Ann felt the 
drafts chasing each other about her kitchen, so she 
wrapped herself up in her warm woolen sweater, and 
after that—she just let the March wind blow to its 
heart’s content. 


The rest of the house was closed off; there were no 
fires in the other rooms, or upstairs, for, really, it was 
a great expense to keep so many stoves going, and any- 
way, some of the chimneys backed up smoke into the 
room on windy days, so it was out of the question to 
build fires in those rooms. But the kitchen chimney 
had been built strong and tall, of sheet iron with a 
windbreak, so that it was a very well-behaved chimney 
indeed. 

Today, however, Luella Ann had shed her sweater, 
since it was baking day, and the kitchen was much too 
hot for her. She had even opened the door occasionally 
to let some of the heat out, and the tell-tale fragrance 
of new-baked bread and rolls and canned cherry pie 
and sunshine cake tempted many a passing neighbor 
to drop in for a moment to chat and exchange the lat- 
est news. Luella Ann didn’t mind—much, but she did 
mind a little on such a busy morning, when she knew 
the Ladies’ Sewing Circle met at her home in the after- 
noon, and everything must be spick and span to pass 
muster before those keen, housewifely eyes. 

She had just closed the door on her fifth caller, and 
had opened the oven door a tiny crack to see how the 
cake was rising, when—bang! the door flew open at an 
unwonted gust of wind, and all sorts of papers, leaves, 
dust and rubbish blew in before Luella Ann could hasti- 
ly close it. Surveying her erstwhile spotless linoleum, 
she clucked her tongue with annoyance to see what the 
wind had brought in, and belligerently attacked the 


mess with broom and dust pan, until a white folded 
paper in the corner attracted her attention. 

Stooping to pick it up, her eyes opened wide when 
she perceived that it was a $1000 Liberty Bond, blown 
in from no one knew where. But after her surprise 
had subsided, she did not expand with joy, for she knew 
it was not hers to keep, for if anyone was the soul of 
honesty, Luella Ann was. So she found a large enve- 
lope and carefully slipped the paper in, and walked 
through the dining room and living room, wondering 
where best to hide it, until its rightful owner should be 
found. At last she decided upon an old family album 
in the bookcase, opened it, placed the envelope within, 
and put it back into its shelf. Then she went back to 
the kitchen, threw a shawl over her head, and went out 
to her front gate, looking up and down the unmade 
small-town street with its board walks, to see if anyone 
were about, in a panic of fright over the loss of a 
$1000 bond. But just then the street was deserted; 
not a soul was in sight—except Bobby Nichols, who ran 
up and down before his home with a small brown pup 
on a chain. 

Shaking her head with annoyance at sight of the 
swirl of dry leaves, twigs and papers which had gath- 
ered before the gate, although she had swept it all 
clean not more than an hour before, she determined to 
“let them be,” and turned her footsteps to go indoors 
again. A flake or two of snow was beginning to fall, 
and she raised her face to scan the leaden sky, which 
gave every promise of a storm. 

“TI wish it would snow,” she soliloquized; “then this 
rascally wind would stop.” March winds, somehow, 
seemed to get on her nerves. But she thought, too, 
of her spotless house, and especially the parlor, where 
the ladies were to gather. “They will track up the 
whole place if it snows; I do hope they will all have 
rubbers. Then they can leave them on the side porch 
when they come in,” was her anxious comment. 

It did snow, after dinner, and the wind stopped a lit- 
tle, and the ladies arrived and gathered cozily about the 
grate fire in the large front room. Some worked on 

fancy aprons, others on doilies, table linens, or the 
like, while four of them brought in a quilting frame and 
prepared to begin a new quilt. All of these articles 
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were afterwards to be sold at the parish bazaar in the 
Fall. They buzzed with small talk and news. 

“Mrs. Donovan sent word she couldn’t come; her 
two children are down with the measles,” said one. 

“Too bad,” said another. “Where do they catch them, 
anyway? That’s the first case I’ve heard of in town 
this year.” 

“The new Slav family down the railroad tracks 
have them; three of their children had them when 
they moved here, and the woman didn’t know what 
ailed them. One died; ignorance, I suppose. She didn’t 
know what to do for them.” 

Luella Ann had her ears open; she knew her guests 
liked to discuss others, but she never allowed the con- 
versation to become detrimental to anyone. So just as 
Mrs. Harley was beginning to protest that such women 
ought to be arrested for not having a doctor, she leaped 
into the breach. 

“IT was over there; brought her camomile tea and 
physic and told her to keep them warm, and she tended 
them as well as possible. But little Jascha developed 
black measles, and when I saw that, I called Dr. Ro- 
land myself. But the child died over night.” 

“Poh!” ejaculated Mrs. Herrick. “Mrs. Donovan 
ought to have more sense than to let her children play 
with such riffraff. She might have watched them and 
kept them home when she knew what they had.” 

“But the Slav children are over it three weeks now,” 
protested another lady. 

“Just when it is most contagious. Snch women! I 
dont’ know—” 

“Listen, Mrs. Herrick,” broke in Luella Ann. “Mrs. 
Donovan did keep her children in their own yard; she 
told me how careful she was—yet they caught it. It’s 
in the air.” 

“Oh sure, sure,” was then heard on_all sides. 

“Did you hear about Mr. Brunkel?” asked Mrs. Cole- 
man. “His wife hid his shoes so he couldn’t go to the 
Brentwood County raffle, because he always spends all 
his money there. But he took hers and went anyway, 
and she had to stay at home for two days because she 
was ashamed to wear his.” Laughter from all sides. 
Then Luella Ann to the rescue. 

“But did you hear what he brought home? A Jersey 
cow and a half a dozen geese he’d won. You can imagine 
the welcome he got, can’t you?” 

“Ah, no wonder she was singing all day yesterday. 
I was wondering,” chimed in Mrs. Alten. “But say!” 
she lowered her voice, “did you hear about the awful 
row up at Squire Morrison’s house? It was something 
terrible! Yaas, this morning. I don’t know what it 
was about, but they do say he beat his son something 
awful. We heard him shouting all the way over to our 
place.” Such dilated eyes, and suspended needles, and 
ah’s and oh’s. Luella Ann was at a loss here; she 
had heard nothing, so could not defend the discussed 
ones, as she usually did. 

“He beat Julian? A grown young man like that? 
Oh, that cannot be possible,” she doubted aloud. 

“Oh yes! You should have heard the commotion. 
My Maggie asked their hired girl when they met in 


’ 


the grocery, but not a word could she pry out of her, 
The servants up there are so close-mouthed, yoy 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

“I’d hate to have servants who blatted about every. 
thing they saw,” remarked Luella Ann. “Oh, look at 
the snowstorm!” The whole party forgot about Squire 
Morrison and hurried to the window to look out at the 
swirling storm. Luella Ann was pleased to see she 
had sidetracked them. When they resumed their seats, 
she was serving coffee and her excellently baked cakes 
and rolls of the morning, and the conversation turned 
into new channels. 

Soon after, the whole crowd was gone, and Luella 
Ann was left to her task of straightening out the 
dishevelled living room, carrying out plates, and sweep- 
ing up threads and crumbs that had been dropped upon 
the carpet. She had about washed three-quarters of 
the dishes when someone knocked at the door. 

“Oh, Miss Luella, won’t you please come over? Our 
little Martin is so ill he is lying like dead. He is red 
as a beet, and just lies still and sleeps and sleeps. My 
wife is half frantic. The doctor is gone on a thirty- 
mile trip to Newcomb, and we don’t know what to do.” 
It was Mr. Donovan, pale and anxious-looking. 

“Ts that so?” replied Luella Ann sympathetically, 
“Weli, don’t worry, Mr. Donovan; they all do that in 
heavy cases. Just see that he is kept good and warm 
and that no drafts reach him. I will come over at 
once; just as soon as ! wipe off these plates.” 

“Thank you, Miss Luella. We are continually both- 
ering you, and I am ashamed to ask any more favors, 
but really I don’t know what we would ¢o without you.” 
Luella Ann laughed a gratified little laugh. 

“That’s all you need say; I am so glad someone 
needs me. Otherwise my life might be a desperateiy 
lonely affair.” In a few moments more she was ready, 
bundled up in her heavy coat and warm woolen cap, 
and, taking some remedies from the kitchen cupboard, 
she wrapped them quickly in newspaper and accompa- 
nied Mr. Donovan to his home. 

But having come, prepared to stay only overnight, 
she found that further developments in the family de 
manded her presence for a week, for Mrs. Donovan, 
exhausted and weakened with tending the children day 
and night, came down with tonsilitis and the grippe, 
and Luella Ann put her to bed and assumed full charge 
of the household. Here she was in her element; hav- 
ing no folks of her own, she made herself kin to every- 
body, and whoever had need of her had but to say the 
word, and she gave them her all in whole-hearted serv- 
ice. The only payment she would accept was love and 
affection, and these she had in abundance. So, tired, 
but happy in having given service to her fellow man, 
she returned a week later to her home, to take up there 
the dropped threads of household routine. 

Having scrubbed up the kitchen floor, made the stove 
shine like a mirror, and caused the windows to glitter 
in the winter sun, she thought of going down cellar 
for some potatoes with which to make pancakes for 
dinner. For, it being Friday, she had a sudden taste 
for that dainty. Having switched on the electric light, 
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she descended the stairs and was about to cross the 
cellar, when a shadow in the corner moved, and a head 
and shoulders arose and began to move toward her. 
She screamed and dropped her basin, and might have 
turned and run had not the shadow materialized into a 
young man, whose voice was perfectly familiar to her. 
His attitude was very doleful and sad. 

“Oh, I beg pardon for frightening you, Aunty Lu. 
Really, I didn’t mean to do that. But I am at my wit’s 
end what to do. I know you won’t mind when I tell you 
I've been hiding down your cellar for three days. Dad 
has run me out of the house for something I never did, 
and, not having any money, where would I go? So I 
thought I would come to you, because you’ve never been 
known to turn down anyone. Please, Aunty Lu, couldn’t 
you hide me in your house for a few more days, until 
Dad cools down and I can go and talk to him? Just 
now he is absolutely unreasonable and won’t listen to 
a word. I’ve tried to argue and explain, but it’s use- 
less.” 

Luella Ann stood looking in surprise at Julian Mor- 
rison, the Squire’s son. So the row over there had not 
yet blown over. She had known Julian since he was a 
tiny tot, and she knew, too, that he was incapable of 
doing anything ungentlemanly or dishonest. For had 
she not had him as a guest many and many a time 
throughout his boyhood? In fact, all the children of 
the neighborhood loved her, and her home was a pleas- 
ant stopping place and cookie-distributing-station for 
every child in her end of town. So she felt sure that 
some injustice had been done to Julian, and readily be- 
lieved his words. Inviting him upstairs, she soon had 
him helping with the pancakes, talking and laughing 
merrily, nor did she ask the slightest question as to the 
trouble he had at home. That was one of her “love- 
linesses.” 

“So you made free with my potatoes and cabbages, 
and the bag of hard bread I had hanging above the 
cellar steps for the chickens?” She asked in mock re- 
proach. 

“Rather a hard, cold fare, but I knew you’d under- 
stand when I explained; so I ate raw potatoes and 
cabbage leaves and hard bread with a clear conscience, 
deciding to wait until you returned from your nursing 
expedition over at the Donovans’ rather than let anyone 
know in what straits I was.” 


“Well, why didn’t you kindle a fire in the cellar 
stove and roast the potatoes, and wet the bread and 
re-bake it in the oven? Child, had I known you were 
shivering here in the cellar, I would have come home 
and made you come upstairs. You could have kept up 
the fire for me, and I would have brought you something 
hot to eat. Lucky if you don’t come down with pneu- 
monia after this escapade. How did you manage to 
pass three long days down in that dismal cellar?” 


“Oh, I found some old magazines on a shelf, and I 
read them nearly all through, then, when I felt drowsy, 
I helped myself to the old coats and skirts hanging in 
the old wardrobe down there, laid down on the potato 
trunk and covered myself up all snug and comfy.” Luella 


Ann did not laugh; she knitted her brows gravely and 
shook her head. 

“I do hope you won’t be ill from it,” she replied. 

A week passed, during which Julian remained with 
Luella Ann, and they had many confidential talks 
together. Once he did tell her that his father accused 
him of stealing, but that was as far as he explained his 
exile from home. That evening as she sat before the 
fire she thought of many things; of her young days, 
of the happy times she had when her father and mother 
still lived, and the boys and girls gathered at her 
home—among them Edgar Morrison—now Squire Mor- 
rison; of how they had learned to love each other, 
and how, almost on the eve of their marriage, Edgar 
had objected to her religiousness, saying that she over- 
did it, going to Mass every day and Holy Communion 
every Sunday—(for at that time daily Communion was 
unheard of). While he was a Catholic, he preferred 
to take religion very calmly, and, as he put it, sanely, 
and he wanted no “fanatic” for a wife. Having told 
her that he would not hear of her going to Mass every 
day after her marriage, and that Holy Communion 
every Sunday was too nun-like, they had a very serious 
difference, and decided to pursue their ways apart. 

A year later he had married Jane Vest, a pretty, 
delicate girl of no religion at all, and Luella Ann had 
closed up her heart, and nevermore allowed anyone, 
even herself, to enter its inner sanctum, lest wraiths 
from the shadowy past escape therefrom. Julian was 
Edgar and Jane’s only child, and his mother ailed and 
dragged out a sickly existence for eight years there- 
after, when she finally capitulated and returned to her 
Maker. 

All this time Luella Ann never once gave a thought 
to the $1000 bond reposing in an album in her living 
room. But suddenly, out of this train of thought, the 
document tock shape without warning, and flashed be- 
fore her mind’s eye. She had all but forgotten it. Leap- 
ing up, she took a step or two toward the front room, 
then checked herself. The next moment she was run- 
ning swiftly up the stairs to Julian’s room and knocking 
at his door. 

“Excuse me! Were you sleeping? A thought just 
struck me; would you mind telling me just what it 
was your father accused you of stealing? I have a rea- 
son for asking.” 

“Why no; I don’t mind at all,” replied Julian with 
his usual winning smile. ‘He said I stole some money 
of his—or rather a bond it was; a $1000 Liberty Bond. 
But I’ve never stolen a thing in my life; why should I 
begin now?” 

“I know, Julian. I’d trust you with everything I 
have. I am going out for perhaps a half hour, so don’t 
be lonely until I get back.” 

“Oh no; I won’t. Not in this cozy room, with these 
good books and this comfy fire. I’ll pay you back for 
this some day.” And as she sped down the stairs to 
get her coat and cap and the Liberty Bond, she carried 
with her a vivid picture of the smiling face upstairs, 
which was so exact a duplicate of that other one which 
still refused to give up its pedestal in her heart. 
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Twenty minutes later, she was being ushered into 
Squire Morrison’s library, where the Squire himself 
sat, buried in his newspapers, and almost invisible be- 
hind the smoke screen he raised from his ancient briar 
pipe. He looked over his spectacles and blinked in sur- 
prise; then belatedly arose. 

“Well, well, Luella, this is a pleasure; sit down; 
sit down—here by the fire. Rather raw out tonight, 
isn’t it? What can I do for you? Anybody sick or any- 
thing?” 

“Oh, no; on the contrary, everything is going ex- 
tremely well. I came to return to you something that 
the March wind brought me a fortnight ago. Perhaps 
you will recognize it?” She handed him the folded 
document. Imagine his astonishment when he beheld 
before his eyes the lost bond! 

“Golly Moses, Luella, where did you get hold of this?” 

“As I said before, the March wind sent it sailing into 
my kitchen along with a lot of other rubbish one morn- 
ing about two weeks ago.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” he laughed happily, “rubbish, eh? Well, 
that was a very valuable piece of rubbish, wasn’t it? 
Lucky you didn’t sweep it up and burn it. But tell me; 
how in thunder did you know it was mine?” 

So she told him how she found his son hiding in her 
cellar, how she gave him a room and kept him until he 
thought his father would be in a propitious mood and 
could be reasoned with. The Squire listened gravely, 
and at the end, sorrow for his conduct toward his in- 
nocent son was written all over his face. He arose 
and placed his hand on Luella Ann’s shoulder. 

“So you kept my boy and took care of him for me? 
You trusted him more than his own father, didn’t you? 
I'll never be able to repay you for that. Especially 
after the rotten way I treated you—years ago—lI’ve 
often suffered for that.” Luella Ann felt uneasy; she 
did not like pathetic scenes. 

“Oh, that’s all dead and past long ago; you see, I 
was incurable. I’m worse than ever now; I go to 
Holy Communion every day. You never did like fanat- 
ics, you know.” She tried to be gay, but her lip quiv- 
ered. 

“Luella, don’t be unkind. I deserve a lot, but I’ve 
seen and heard enough to know you are a living angel, 
so perhaps you can find it in your heart to forgive a 
lonely old man.” 

“Your son is a useful person; I have half a mind to 
keep him. He does a lot of chores for me,” she con- 
tinued gaily. 

“Do keep him—for awhile—until you can teach him 
to be like you; he has no religion—instruct him. 
And when he is ready, I will come and get the both of 
you—” Luella Ann arose hastily; it was getting late. 

“IT must go; good-bye—Ed. I will do as you say 
and—” 

“Wait. I will see you home—just as I used to, 
years ago. May I?” 

As the door closed behind them, he raised her fingers 
to his lips, and suddenly all the grayness of the lonely 
years fell away, and only a golden radiance remained. 


Margaret Haughery 

This much beloved woman came from Ireland as a 
child, with her parents, to Balitmore in 1822. But 
scarce had they landed, when the father and mother 
were stricken with yellow fever and died, leaving the lit. 
tle orphan in the care of a kind-hearted couple whe wer 
Baptists in faith. But, true to their trust, they raised 
the little Margaret in the Catholic Faith, although they 
were poor and had not even enough to give her ap 
education. It was not long before she was thrown 
upon her own resources, and even though she later be 
came a business woman, she never learned to read or 
write. 

In 1835 she married Charles Haughery, a poor, hard. 
working man. But here again trouble pursued her, 
Her husband began to fail in health, and after chang. 
ing climate, and taking an ocean voyage in vain, he 
died, leaving his wife with her baby. Soon after, the 
baby died too, and then Margaret was left alone once 
again. But she was never one to repine and give up; 
the masculine energy in her prompted her to be up 
and doing; so she obtained a job for a meager remu- 
neration as laundress in a hotel. 

In the midst of her poverty she found pity for others, 
Thinking of the baby God had taken from her, she 
began to turn her attention to other babies who had no 
parents to lavish affection upon them. She now lived 
in New Orleans, where epidemics were rampant in the 
old days, taking heavy toll of life and making many 
orphans. The good Sisters of Charity found themselves 
hard pressed to care for all the little ones who came to 
them; so it was here that Margaret came to the 
rescue, devoting her time and money to the good work. 

She went from house to house gathering scraps of 
food and discarded clothing, bringing it in a wheel- 
barrow to the orphanage, and piecing out many a short- 
age in supplies. Then, having saved enough to buy two 
cows, she gave up laundering and sold milk in a cart, 
devoting the proceeds all to the orphanage. The busi- 
ness prospered, and soon she began to plan with Sis- 
ter Francis Regis, the superior, for a larger asylum. 
It was built, and thanks to Margaret and her dairy 
business, freed from debt. One of her creditors, to 
whom she had loaned money, failed, and she was obliged 
to accept his bakery business in payment of the debt. 
So she gave up the dairy and took up the bakery, driv- 
ing the cart and delivering the bread herself. As in 
the other business, God gave her success in this; it 
increased so that she was obliged to build a large plant 
which was run by steam. 

For a trifle she supplied bread to her beloved orphan- 
ages, and even gave bread free to all the poor of the 
city. Yet she seemed always to make more money. 
She helped all, Catholic, Protestant, or Jew; “they 
are all orphans alike,” were her words, and when she 
died, in 1882, the event was regarded as a public 
calamity. The Archbishop, the Mayor, the Governor, 
merchants, lawyers, judges, public officials, and hun- 
dreds of orphans attended her funeral. She was buried 
in the same grave with Sister Francis Regis, and two 
years later, a statue was unveiled in her memory...-- 
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The Art of Conversation 


Have you mastered the art of conversation? For, 
yerily, it is an art, and to be a charming conversation- 
alist, there are a few hard and fast rules which one 
would do well to remember. The word “conversation” 
comes from two Latin words, con, meaning with, and 
yerto, meaning turn. “To take turns with another,” 
js its real meaning. Therefore, the art of good conver- 
sation consists not only in interesting talk, but in 
listening well. 

We have all met the fellow who always wants the 
floor, whose voice is constantly heard in a room full of 
people, allowing others scarce an edgeway to make a 
little comment to bring forth a topic of their own; he 
cannot bear to listen while others recount some ad- 
yenture of their own, but must forthwith boom out, cut 
in, or curtail, their account, in order to bring forth 
some incident which he thinks is more interesting. 
Half the secret of conversation is the art of being “a 
good listener.” 

Another rule in conversation is, not to talk “shop” 
with one or two of the company, to the exclusion of the 
rest, unless the incidents related are such that every- 
one in the room may understand and enjoy them. Nor 
is it polite to bring up intimate matters known to only 
two or three present, and discuss them for some length 
of time while it is all “Greek” to the rest. 

Of course, no well-bred person will bring up his 
neighbors and discuss them, even though nothing detri- 
mental is said, nor is it well to recount our illnesses, 
operations, misfortunes or family troubles. Above all, 
the word “I” must not appear too often, or the sort of 
conversation which stamps one as a braggart; how 
much money one has is likewise taboo, or how many 
fine things one owns, or how much better one’s things 
are than some other person’s. Many people dearly 
love to catalogue their children’s lovable qualities be- 
fore the eyes of others, and we have all met the person 
who insists on telling you the “cute thing Freddie said 
last night,” and others again cannot forbear to tell you 
what foods disagree with them and make them deathly 
ill, what the doctor said, etc. 

There are people, too, who are the direct opposite of 
the lover of the limelight; these are the ones who 
speak not.at all, who are entirely listeners. That is 
quite as bad as talking too much. Of course, the reason 
may be, sometimes, that these poor people haven’t a 
ghost’s chance of getting in a single word, because two 
or three others have entirely monopolized the conversa- 
tion, and kept it up between them. 

Quite the safest rule of charming conversation is, to 
listen intelligently and sympathetically, with kind com- 
ments now and then, and in the lulls, to introduce some- 
thing interesting oneself. There are thousands of 
topics, outside those branded as bad taste, which one 
may bring up and see expand among the company into 
a golden labyrinth of scintillating interest. 


The first of all prayers and the model of all others, 
is the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.—St. Jane Frances. 


Brevities 


Never exhume old bones—or resurrect the story of 


another’s past. 


Anxiety is the meter which gauges infallibly the depth 


of our love. 


A true friend is always loyal, never offended, always 


on hand in time of need. 


Believe in the power of love; dripping water wears 


the hardest stone. 


An injury repaid by a kindness will distil bright 


drops of purest honey. 


Naggers will have a hard time getting to Heaven— 


“for the greatest of these is charity.” 


Regard trials and troubles as riches, which, if of- 
fered to God, will make millionaires of us hereafter. 

If souls were washed, cold-creamed, perfumed, and 
beautified as often as faces, God would have to build 
an annex to paradise. 

The humble man walks close to the ground, therefore 
seldom stumbles; while the egotist, like a tall man, 
finds many obstacles to run his head into. 

Silence is golden, but a circumspect tongue is more 
precious than rubies. 


The love of Jesus Christ finds its highest perfection 
and produces the most abundant fruits in Holy Com- 
munion.—Ven. Pere Eymard. 


God’s Sermon 
HILTON H. JONES 


There is a sermon 

In the sunset sky, 

A lesson taught 

By the depthless sea— 
And in the way 
Night 

Ends the restless 

Day. 


Household Hints 


Never eat fruit without first washing it; it may have 
been handled by unsanitary hands, or it may harbor 
tiny insects, or it may have been sprayed with poison 
to keep off orchard pests. 

If the oven door squeaks, and you do not wish to use 
oil, the odor of which might draw into the food, rub 
hinges with lard. 

Save old paint brushes for applying stove polish; to 
avoid dust, first polish with a cloth, then use brush to 
bring out luster; water polish is better for top of 
stove than gasoline polish, as the latter burns off too 
soon. Add a teaspoon of sugar to the water polish and 
it will last two or three days. Old velvet sewed over 
worn-out brush is a fine polisher. 

If bed springs leave rust spots on mattress covers, 
paint with white enamel, and the trouble will be elimi- 
nated. 
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Do not put bananas in the ice box; besides flavoring 
everything in there, they turn black sooner than if kept 
in a cool, dry closet. 

Put a piece of dried orange into the tea pot with the 
tea leaves before pouring over boiling water, and you 
will have a unique flavor. 

To prevent bristles from coming out of a new paint 
brush, stand it upright and pour a teaspoon of clear 
varnish into bristles, and let dry before using. 

Take out and save the wire handles from paper ice 
cream boxes; you will find many uses for them. 

When gums bleed badly after brushing teeth, rinse 
them with a strong solution of salt water—two tea- 
spoons to a half cup of water, and the bleeding will stop 
at once. Doing this every day hardens the gums. 

When making buttonholes on sheer material, over- 
cast the edge all around first, then buttonhole over this, 
and your buttonhole will be solid. 

Never allow towels or other laundry become too 
soiled, as they will last longer and keep better color if 
they are not subjected to the hard handling necessary 
when badly soiled. 


Recipes 


ENGLISH CHICKEN FRICASSEE: Select a plump 
chicken, disjoint, and cook until tender in boiling salted 
water. Drain, remove the skin and place on toast; 
cream butter and flour over the fire, and when blended, 
add a cup of milk, a little salt, and some chopped pars- 
ley. Then pour over the chicken. Serve with plain 
boiled salt pork cut in thin slices. 

RAISIN COOKIES: Cream 1/8 cup shortening with 
one cup sugar, add 3 well-beaten eggs, and 1 cup of 
milk. Beat up well together, then add 1% cups of 
raisins, 1 taspoon almond flavoring, 2 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder mixed with enough flour to roll. Cut out 
and place in greased pans, then brush over with egg 
yolk and sprinkle with sugar. Bake ten or twelve 
minutes in a hot oven. If unsalted shortening is used, 
add 1/3 teaspoon salt. 


Needlework Design 


This month we give design for guest towels, of which 
no one can have too many; they are also appropriate 
and dainty as gifts at all times of the year, and are 
especially welcome at bridal showers. The many re- 
quests for more cutwork designs, and the success of 
past patterns in this work, have induced us to select 
this form of needle craft for the guest towels. No. 1 
has the flowers buttonholed in, while the background 
of webbing, which is cut out beneath, forms a solid 
network, in appearance not unlike filet, yet different. It 
has a crocheted edging, as illustrated. No. 2 gives 
the impression of cluny insets, has a buttonholed scal- 
lop, and a spray in colors. White, of course, is always 
good, but the vogue still trends toward color work. The 
model chosen for No. 1 was done in pink rope silk, and 
the result was fascinatingly beautiful, while No. 2 had 
the insets in white, with pink and green spray, and 
scallop in green. Patterns 10¢ each. Address CLARE 
HAMPTON, 3318 Virginia Ave., St. Louis Mo. 
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GUEST TOWELS —— 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly. State the number and 
size of the pattern. Enclose 15¢ in coin or 1¢ stamps (coin pre- 
ferred) and mail your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

When you order this pattern it would be a good idea to enclose 
10¢ extra for a copy of our latest Fashion Magazine, containing 
all the latest styles, picture dressmaking lessons, embroidery de- 
signs, etc. —_—_—_—_ 

All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


2461—Slenderizing Silhouette. Cuts in sizes 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size takes 33% yards of 40-inch material. 

2582—Charming Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36 to 
44 inches bust. The 36-inch size takes 4 yards of 40-inch material. 

2311—Attractive Apron. Cuts in small, medium and large sizes. 
The medium size 14% yards of 36-inch material. 

2524—Animated Silhouette. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42 
inches bust. The 36-inch size takes 34% yards of 40-inch material. 

2611—Coat Frock—Cuts in sizes 36 to 46 inches bust. The 
86-inch size takes 354 yards of 40-inch material. ‘ 

2581—Sports frock with convertible collar. Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44 inches bust. The 36-inch size takes 8% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. , 

2594—Afternoon Frock with Unusual Flare. Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44 inches bust. The 36-inch size takes 354 yards of 
40-inch material with 54 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

2577—Tailored Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 8 to 16 years. The 8 
year size takes 1% yards of 40-inch material. 

2615—Sports Frock with Turtle Neck. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 
86 to 42 inches bust. The 36-inch size takes 314 yards of 40-inch 
material. 

2552—Junior Frock with Raglan Sleeves. Cuts in sizes 6 to 14 
years. The 8 year size takes 2 yards of 40-inch material. 

2420—Apron that Cuts Entirely in One-piece. May be had in 
small, medium and large sizes. The Medium size takes 2 yards of 
32 or 36 inch material. 

1734—Dainty Bloomer Frock, consisting of dress and bloomers. 
Cuts in sizes 2 to 8 years. The 4 year size takes 2% yards of 82 
or 36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

m you order this pattern it would be a good idea to enclose 
10¢ extra for a copy of our latest Fashion Magazine, containing 
all the latest styles, picture dressmaking lessons, embroidery de- 
signs, etc. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A BROTHER? 


Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 


for the souls of others. 
“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
(Mark VIII, 26.) 


To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 
prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 
After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 


the loss of his soul?” 


They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write :— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O.S. B. 








St. Meinrad Abbey 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 





TIMELY WARNING 


YOUR NEGLECTED 
COLD 


Will often develop into serious illness at this 
time of the year. Treat your cold now with 


i iS 




















Builds new tissue and helps the system to throw 
off the poisonous waste matter. 
For over seventy years Father 
John’s Medicine has _ been 
known as the greatest body 
builder. No dangerous drugs. 

es Your druggist can get Fa- 
¢ ther John’s Medicine for you if 
he does not have it in stock, or 
we will send a large size bottle 
by express prepaid if you send 
your order with $1.20 to Fa- 
ther John’s Medicine, Lowell, 
Mass. 








Organ Compositions 


Book I containing “Prelude” and “Com- 
munion.” 


Book II containing “Supplication” and 
“Postlude.”’ 


By Rev. Vincent Wagner, O. S. B. 


“We have here four worthy compositions well 
fitted to meet requirements of Catholic organists 
at the present time. Organ music of this kind 
should take place of much of the amateurish dry 
and frivolous, to which we must listen, because 
we cannot escape. 

These compositions named above are not diffi- 


cult to play..... In them we have unity, order 


” 


and variety.... 
The Caecilia. 


Price each book 60¢. 


Published by Thomas J. Donlan, 
325 W. 75th St., New York City. 













ADVERTISEMENTS 


ST. ANTHONY’S BEST KNOWN SHRINE 


St. Anthony’s Graymoor Shrine is probably the most widely known and 
most liberally patronized of any Shrine erected in honor of the Wonder- 
Worker of Padua in America. Ever since the Statue of St. Anthony was 
set up in the Gospel corner of the Sanctuary, a few days before the dedi- 
cation of St. Francis Church on the Atonement Mountain it has been the 
object of an increasing devotion on the part of his Clients. 

A fresh Novena to the Saint begins every Tuesday, and as these weekly 
Novenas constitute an endless chain it has come to be known as St. An- 
thony’s Perpetual Novena. There has been a notable increase of peti- 
tions come to us from all parts of the United States and Canada during 
the past six months, and their volume we are happy to report is ever 
swelling to larger proportions. That the efficacy of St. Anthony's inter- 
cession justifies the confidence reposed on him by so many thousands of 
Clients, the testimonials which follow serve to show. They are only a 
small fraction out of the hundreds of such testimonials which come to us 
every month. 


THANKSGIVINGS FOR FAVORS RECEIVED 


H. M. K., N. Y.: “No words of mine can express my deep and sincere 
gratitude to St. Anthony for favors he has granted me. One, especially, 
of these favors was pretty close to hopeless if not entirely so, but it was 
granted at almost the last minute, but in time, thank God. In gratitude I 
am sending an offering as promised.” 

Mrs. G. S. L., Calif.: ‘“Inclosed please find money order in thanksgiving 
for a great favor received through the intercession of St. Anthony. My 
husband, who is a non-Catholic, promised this sum should he be helped 
through a business crisis which greatly worried him.” 

D. M., Penn.: “I am enclosing a check for St. Anthony’s Bread which I 
promised should my mother regain her mind. Her mind is entirely re- 
stored and she is slowly regaining her health, thanks to St. Anthony.” 

Mrs. M. E. H., Balto, Md.: “Enclosed find offering in honor of St. 
Anthony for favors granted. I thank you for prayers for my husband in 
your perpetual Novena as he has not touched a drink for six months, 
and I hope he will stay away from it for life.” 

Prayers and directions for making the Novena will be sent upon re- 
quest, ten cents postpaid. We also supply a short “Life of St. Anthony”, 
twenty-five cents postpaid. Address your petitiens to 


St. Anthony’s Graymoor Shrine 
Box 316, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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MARRIED LIFE & Famity HAND Book 


BY R. WILLMAN, M. D. 


The only Text Book which gives full instructions on Family Life 

















It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; questions of 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. It treats 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian principles; including a well 
regulated treatise on diseases ordinarily met with in the family; 
prevention of, and treatment of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diphtheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, etc., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
children and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 
family. 

A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 


Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: “Success to your 
book! It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 











A Benedictine Father writes: “Accept my congratulations! It 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Order from the Abbey Press, Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Indiana 
Price $3.00 Postpaid. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONE SIDE LIGHT 
TO CONSIDER: ——— { ' ONSIDER for a moment, 


which increases budgets and . the setting for your adver- 
provides additional turnovers tisement in any one of the pub- 
Rg description = 3 - ' lications of the Catholic Press. 
of Catholic bayers, in. the in- There is friendship in the rays 
chandising. v — of the Catholic family’s reading 
- = lamp. 

There is prestige, conviction and 
authority in the page your mes- 
sage occupies. 

The medium in an old trusted 
friend of the family. Its back- 
ground insures a fair and thor- 
ough consideration of your offer- 
ings. How important is your 
share of the market penetrated 
so deeply by the Catholic Press? 


More Than 20,000,000 People! 


How can your profit be effected by the buying decisions of this 
great unified group of readers—exceeding 20,000,000 in the United 
States? 








Catholic families are larger, 


































sas . They must be provided with the comforts and luxuries of life. 
i aad ihe arte _— your business hinge upon any of these demands. It is bound 


S ELLS Advertisers should learn what the Catholic family means in the 
daily business life of America. 






A study of the characteristics of the field has just been completed 
eferential Detailed information on Catholic buyers and Catholic publications is 
, consi : available in book form for any national advertiser. Write for a 


onsideration 

is given to adver- free copy. 
tisements in 
Catholic papers. THE CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
ctive iife o our 


message in Catholic Publicity Bureau, 225 N. New Jersey St. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


homes is a week to 
a month. 


‘Advertise in| The Grail 























° By J. M. Cooney, a Kentuckian by birth, who is head 
Hills of Rest of the department of Journalism at Notre Dame 
University, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








No, Willie Pat is not a boy. She is a young and interesting Miss Arm- 
strong. Her father being away for his health, Willie Pat manages the 
estate. She advertises for a farm hand. Danny Lacey, an A. E. F. Veteran 
and college student, answers the advertisement and applies for the job. At 
first Danny tills the land rather awkwardly but successfully just the same. 
His new life throws him in with a curious variety of characters and co- 
incidences. Many things happen and Danny acts. What did Danny do? Read 
it! Bound in a lustruous blue cloth gold stamped. 240 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department, -3 St. Meinrad, Indiana. 




























